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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  Noveniber  25,  1916. 
Sir:  Recent  movements  in  college  and  university  administration 
have  made  advisable  a  longer  and  more  comprehensive  treatment  of 
this  subject  than  could  well  be  included  in  the  brief  interpretive 
survey  of  higher  education  prepared  for  the  first  volume  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  I  have  there- 
fore asked  S.  P.  Capen,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  higher  education, 
to  prepare  the  account  which  is  transmitted  herewith  for  publica- 
tion as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  phases  of  the 
subject  which  it  treats  are  of  interest  not  only  to  administrative 
officers  but  also  to  college  professors  and  students  of  education  in 
general  and  to  the  taxpayers  by  whom  many  of  these  institutions 
are  supported. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RECENT  MOVEMENTS  IN  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 

ADMINISTRATION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

New  literature. — The  field  of  higher  education  has  until  very 
recently  seldom  been  invaded  by  the  educational  investigator.  Effi- 
ciency tests  and  statistical  measurements  have  been  applied  with 
increasing  frequency  to  the  work  of  the  lower  schools,  and  a  volu- 
minous literature  in  which  the  results  are  recorded  has  already 
grown  up.  The  literature  of  higher  education,  however,  is  still  pre- 
ponderatingh^  of  the  naivel}^  philosophical  order.  The  majority  of 
those  who  write  about  the  college  and  university  are  apparently 
committed  to  the  method  in  vogue  before  the  "  Novum  Organum  " 
burst  through  the  thickets  of  scholasticism.  There  are  many  works 
which  tell  us  what  the  authors  think  a  college  ought  to  be;  many 
which  give  the  writer's  interpretations  of  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
college  education;  not  a  few  which,  based  on  dogmatic  postulates, 
discuss  the  values  of  various  elements  in  the  college  curriculum. 
The  records  of  the  actual  facts  conditioning  collegiate  education 
have  thus  far  been  disappointingly  rare.  Within  the  past  months, 
however,  a  number  of  such  intensive  studies  have  appeared. 

The  review  of  some  of  this  new  literature  is  essential  to  a  review  of 
current  movements  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  not  only  because 
of  the  important  facts  which  it  reveals,  but  because  of  the  tendency 
it  represents.  A  few  of  the  more  important  documents  are  therefore 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

Entrance  requirements. — A  double  movement  appears  to  be  going 
on  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements.  Although  a  majority 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Northeast  seem  to  be  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  chief  emphasis  in  requirements  for  admission  must  be 
placed  upon  qualitative  tests,  there  appears  even  in  this  section  a 
sudden,  if  not  altogether  unexpected,  reversion  to  the  tjq^e  of  rela- 
tion with  secondary  schools  that  has  prevailed  in  the  West.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  movement  for  increased  quantitative 
requirements  for  admission  goes  forward. 

Higher  education  associations. — Perhaps  few  persons  even  among 
those  engaged  in  educational  work  are  aware  of  the  large  number 
of  voluntary  associations,  national  or  sectional  in  their  member- 
ship, which  deal  wholly  or  in  part  with  college  and  university  prob- 
lems. From  time  to  time  the  establishment  of  new  organizations 
64691°— 17 2  7 
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lias  been  noted  in  the  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Althouirh  the  foundation  of  but  one  such  body 
is  recorded  this  year  (the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Training  for 
Public  Service),  meetiniis  of  the  following  organizations  have  been 
held  at  which  topics  of  importance  to  higher  education  were  discussed : 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars. 

American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Association  of  Business  Officers  of  the  State  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the 
Middle  West. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

Association  of  Urban  Universities. 

Land  Grant  College  Engineering  Association. 

College  I-^ntrance  Examination  Board. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

New  England  As.sociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Society  for  the  I'romotion  of  Training  for  Public  Service. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

Possibly  of  the  greatest  significance  were  various  discussions,  which 
in  some  cases  led  to  action,  relating  to  questions  of  classification  and 
standardization.  These  questions  were  taken  up  especially  by  the 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards,  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondar}^  Schools,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges.  At  the  meeting  of  the  last-named 
association  a  very  remarkable  report  entitled  "  The  Efficient  College  " 
was  presented.  The  report  describes  (1)  a  hypothetical  institution 
called  "  The  Minimum  College";  (2)  another  imaginary  organization 
which  is  theoretically  efficient,  and,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  (3) 
the  actual  status  of  five  existing  institutions. 

Academic  freedom. — The  question  of  academic  freedom  remains 
one  of  the  vital  issues  in  university  and  college  education.  Its  re- 
moter implications  involve  the  whole  question  of  institutional  con- 
trol and  touch  upon  the  obscure  relationships  of  institutions  and 
large  accumulations  of  property.  The  final  adjustment  of  the  issues 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  sight.  As  has  already  been  reported,  the 
question  has  been  the  subject  of  several  investigations  by  the  Ameri- 
can As.sociation  of  University  Professors.  Four  new  reports  by 
committees  of  this  body  during  the  past  academic  year  constitute 
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valuable  additions  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.     They  are  sum- 
marized on  pages  52-60  of  this  bulletin. 

UNIVERSITY  SURVEYS. 

University  surveys  have  undoubtedly  occupied  the  forefront  of 
attention  in  the  field  of  higher  education  during  the  past  few  months. 
Viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  evolution  of  American  higher  education 
as  a  whole,  the  university  survey  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  symptom- 
atic of  a  definite  stage  of  development.  Reference  has  already  several 
times  been  made  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  fact  that  the  era  of  mushroomlike  expansion  is  past. 
The  passion  for  mere  bigness  has  cooled.  "  Justification  by  num- 
bers "  is  no  longer  the  corner  stone  of  the  faith  of  institutional  offi- 
cials. Even  vast  investments  in  buildings  and  appliances  have  ceased 
to  assure  presidents  and  governing  boards  of  the  unimpeachable 
educational  success  of  a  collegiate  enterprise.  In  other  words,  in  this 
field,  as  elsewhere,  the  Nation  is  coming  to  adopt  qualitative  rather 
than  quantitative  criteria  of  excellence.  The  direction  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  promoter  into  those  of  the 
administrator.  The  survev,  which  at  its  best  is  a  critical,  non- 
partisan,  expert  examination  of  financial  facts  and  records,  educa- 
tional policies,  and  the  social  and  economic  setting  of  an  institution, 
signalizes  this  transfer  of  leadership. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
modern  university  administrator  views  his  task.  This  has  been 
quite  strikingly  revealed  by  the  several  surveys  already  made.  The 
new  type  of  university  executive  sees  that  institutional  policies  can 
be  ultimately  successful  only  in  so  far  as  they  square  with  such 
unyielding  contingencies  as  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict which  the  university  serves  and  the  social  demand  for  various 
types  of  training.  The  president  and  his  associates  are  therefore 
under  obligation  to  know  the  facts — the  facts  about  their  own  insti- 
tution, the  facts  about  its  bailiwick,  the  facts  about  other  institu- 
tions having  similar  purposes  and  comparable  support.  Policies 
and  administrative  procedure  must  rise  from  this  foundation.  Uni- 
versity administration  thus  takes  on  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
scientific  problem.  It  appears  to  be  most  successfully  practiced  by 
men  of  scientific  training  and  liabit  of  mind.  The  main  purpose  of 
a  university  survey  is  to  make  sure  that,  as  far  as  possible,  no  con- 
tributory factor  in  the  administrative  problem  has  been  overlooked 
or  misinterpreted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  large  number  of  present-day  university 
administrators,  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  business  world  and 
s])urred  by  the  penetrating  inquiries  of  trustees  and  legislators,  have 
for  some  time  been  assembling  and  codifying  all  available  statistical 
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data  bearing  on  institutional  management.  Many  institutions  have, 
indeed,  subjected  themselves  to  a  process  that  has  been  characterized 
by  the  otl'ensive  and  hybrid  term  "  auto  survey."  In  principle, 
therefore,  the  university  surveys  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  do 
not  represent  a  new^phenomenon.  The  novel  feature  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  outside  experts  for  the  officials  of  the  university  itself.  It  is 
believed  that  by  this  means  a  degree  of  objectivity  comporting  more 
closely  with  the  scientific  purpose  and  method  has  thus  far  been 
secured.  Naturally,  also,  as  the  result  of  the  earnest  study  of  many 
individuals,  some  new  lines  of  inquiry  have  been  discovered. 

AVhat  the  filial  eil'ect  of  any  particular  survey  will  be  on  the  growth 
and  standing  of  the  institution  or  institutions  examined  it  is  still 
too  early  to  determine.  University  surveyors,  whether  domestic  or 
imported,  are  dealing  with  areas  as  yet  unsubjected  to  scientific 
measurement.  They  are  unprovided  with  approved  instruments  of 
precision.  They  may  quite  naturally  fail  for  a  time  to  define  with 
accuracy  the  peculiarities  and  limits  of  the  field  of  university  admin- 
istration. A  period  of  experimentation  is,  indeed,  to  be  expected. 
Xevertheless,  certain  standard  tests  and  processes  of  investigation 
seem  to  be  emerging  from  the  numerous  studies  of  institutional  man- 
agement which  promise  to  be  permanently  helpful  to  university  ad- 
ministrators.   Some  of  these  are  noted  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

University  surveys  have  thus  far,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  with 
State  institutions.  It  is  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  emphasize 
again  one  other  aspect  of  the  survey  movement  which  was  noted  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1915. 
State  legislatures  are  responsible  for  two  of  the  comprehensive  sur- 
veys of  higher  institutions  undertaken  during  the  past  year.  Several 
others  projected  for  the  near  future  have  likewise  been  ordered  by 
State  lawmaking  bodies.  In  each  case  the  supposition  is  that  legis- 
lation (or  board  action)  relating  to  the  support,  the  functions,  and 
the  control  of  the  institutions  concerned  is  to  be  based  on  the  findings 
of  survey  commissions.  The  fact  that  legislatures  are  becoming 
convinced  that  careful,  impartial  investigation  should  precede  legis- 
lative action  affecting  higher  education  constitutes  an  auspicious 
omen  for  State-supported  institutions.  It  signifies  the  gratifying, 
if  tardy,  recognition  of  the  sphere  of  the  educational  expert  in  the 
determination  of  university  policies  and  in  the  appraisal  of  the 
technical  phases  of  university  management.  It  points  to  the  final 
release  of  State  institutions  from  the  ancient  danger  of  undue 
political  interference. 

The  most  important  educational  surveys  undertaken  during  the 
past  academic  year  are  those  which  have  been  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  in  which  the  bureau  has  partici- 
pated.    These  have  involved  the  State  higher  institutions  of  Iowa, 
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the  State  higher  institutions  of  Xorth  Dakota,  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  State  higher  institutions  of  Washington.  A  brief  ac- 
count of  the  survey  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  included  in  the 
commissioner's  report  for  1915. 

SURVEY  OF  STATE-SUPPORTED  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 

In  May,  1915,  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  requested  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  survey 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  ^  and  to  employ  such  assistants 
as  he  deemed  necessary.  The  board's  main  purpose  was  to  secure 
from  the  survey  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  budget  for 
the  three  collegiate  institutions  under  its  control.  It  specifically 
stated  that  it  had  no  desire  to  reopen  the  coordination  question  (re- 
ferred to  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912, 
Vol,  I,  p.  90,  and  1915,  Vol.  T,  p.  145),  which  had  aroused  such  intense 
feelings  among  the  partisans  of  the  institutions.  Nevertheless,  it 
wished  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  extensive  duplications  of  courses, 
schools,  and  equipment  might  be  reduced  without  complete  reorgani- 
zation. It  presented  to  the  commissioner  a  bill  of  particulars  asking 
that  inquiry  be  made  into  a  number  of  matters,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing were  perhaps  the  most  important : 

Duplication  in  courses  in  education  and  psychology  between  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

The  extent  to  which  liberal  arts  courses  are  offered  at  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts. 

The  status  of  graduate  work  :it  each  of  the  three  institutions. 

The  feasibility  of  consolidating  extension  work. 

The  adequacy  of  the  educational  plants  and  the  economy  exercised  in  their 
use. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  appointed,  to  conduct  the  survey, 
a  commission  composed  of  the  following  persons : 

Dr.  .lames  R.  Angell,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  arts,  literature,  and  science 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia  (consulting 
member ) . 

Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education 
(chairman). 

A.fter  the  commission  had  completed   its  investigations  on  the 
ground  and  was  ready  to  prepare  its  report,  it  met  with  the  State 

J  Exception  being  made  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton. 
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board  of  education  and  urged  that  it  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  limits 
laid  down  for  it.  It  declared  that  other  issues  fundamental  to 
the  situation  had  constantly  obtruded  themselves  upon  its  attention 
and  must  be  taken  into  account  if  its  report  were  to  have  any  value. 
The  board  finally  agreed  that  the  commission  should  be  free  to 
treat  any  parts  of  the  educational  situation  in  Iowa  that  might  in 
its  judgment  be  necessary. 

The  completed  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
education  on  February  15,  1916.  and  has  since  been  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  contains  an  introduction, 
17  chapters,  and  an  appendix.  The  following  are  the  chapter  head- 
ings: 

1.  Higher  education  in  Iowa. 

2.  A  study  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Iowa  State  institutions. 

3.  DuiMication  and  the  principle  of  major  lines. 

4.  Graduate  work. 

5.  Liberal  arts  at  the  State  college. 

6.  Extension  work. 

7.  Duplication  of  work  in  education  and  psychology. 

8.  Home  economics. 

9.  Subcollegiate  work. 

10.  Courses  in  journalism. 

11.  Courses  in  commerce. 

12.  Work  and  remuneration  of  the  teaching  staffs. 

13.  Utilization  of  buildings. 

14.  Building  costs. 

1.5.  Physical  education  of  women. 

16.  Observations  on  State  and  institutional  administration. 

17.  A  summary  of  recommendations. 

Certain  general  discussions  and  some  of  the  devices  emploj^ed  in 
recording  significant  facts  are  important  enough  to  be  briefly  sum- 
marized here. 

The  report  declares  in  the  introduction  that,  in  accordance  with  its 
understanding  with  the  board,  the  commi.ssion  feels  authorized  to 
venture  upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  question  of  duplication. 
It  believes  it  could  not  consistently  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  prevention  of  duplication  in  certain  specified  lines  without  taking 
into  account,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  extensive  area  of  duplica- 
tion. It  tries  to  show  that  almost  all  cases  of  duplication  are 
symptoms  of  the  same  organic  defect  and  that  these  symptoms  can 
not  be  permanently  remedied  by  a  series  of  small  palliative  measures, 
but  only  by  action  designed  to  remedy  the  defect  itself.  It  proposes 
a  general  principle  which  it  believes,  if  applied,  will  achieve  the 
desired  result. 

The  principle  referred  to  is  defined  and  illustrated  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  bulletin,  and  gives  rise  to  the  first  of  the  52  recom- 
mendations presented  in  the  course  of  the  report.  This  recommenda- 
tion and  a  portion  of  the  argument  used  in  its  support  are: 
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THE    ADOPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJOR  AND  SERVICE  LINES  OF  WORK  AT 

THE  THREE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  primary  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  three  higlier  institutions  are  concerned, 
lies  in  the  lack  of  clear  definitions  of  scope,  particularly  as  between  two  of 
them.  *  *  *  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  wisest  policy  in  many 
States  to  separate  the  land-grant  college  and  the  university,  because  their, 
fields  of  work  were  supposed  to  be  incompatible.  At  present,  when  all  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  are  so  rapidly  expanding,  there  is  widespread  feeling 
that  the  land-grant  college  is  best  united  with  the  university  or  incorporated 
into  it.  When  we  have  learned  how  to  develop  a  harmonious  State  procedure, 
however,  we  may  find  certain  very  marked  advantages  in  the  separation.  At 
all  events,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  in  such  cases  to  make  a  coherent 
plan  to  prevent  conflict.  This  is  now  the  major  problem  in  educational  admin- 
istration in  the  United  States,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of  solution  if  the 
adherents  of  the  different  institutions  once  accept  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples. The  conflicts  between  the  different  kinds  of  institutions  result,  in  large 
part,  from  an  attitude  of  mind.  Mere  duplication  of  courses  of  study  may  not 
be  any  more  disadvantageous  or  more  to  be  deplored  between  two  institutions 
than  between  the  parts  of  one  institution  which  is  the  size  of  the  two.     *     *     * 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested  in  the  practice  of 
the  Iowa  State  institutions,  the  Commission  has  been  guided  by  what  may  be 
described  as  the  principle  of  "  major  and  service  lines  "  of  work.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  each  State  institution  should  have  assigned  to  it  certain 
major  fields  which  it  may  be  expected  to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent. 
Agriculture  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  such  a 
major  line.  Latin,  German,  French,  political  science,  psychology  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines  are  such  subordinate 
subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  major  line.  The  amount 
required  is  generally  not  large.  English  is  such  a  service  line  for  engineering 
and  agriculture  at  the  State  College.  Institutions  may  well  overlap  as  regards 
the  relation  of  their  service  lines  to  one  another,  and  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  relation  of  their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a  major 
line  at  the  State  University  and  a  service  line  at  the  State  College,  but  there 
should  be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

As  between  the  State  University  and  the  State  College  this  division  would 
reserve,  at  present,  to  the  institution  at  Ames  agriculture,  home  economics, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  certain  departments  of  engineering  to  be  later  deter- 
mined. It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames  service  subjects,  in  no  case 
to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  needs  of  the  major  subjects  are 
supplied.  Consequently,  a  moderate  amount  of  elementary  collegiate  work 
might  be  given  at  the  State  College  in  the  languages,  the  humanities,  and 
certain  of  the  sciences;  but  they  would,  presumably,  never  go  beyond  these 
rudimentary  stages.  At  the  State  University  agriculture  and  ceftain  fields 
of  engineering,  if  cultivated  at  all,  would,  in  the  same  way,  have  a  place 
only  as  service  subjects,  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to  that  insti- 
tution. Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle  of 
division;  but  these  cases  of  overlapping,  the  commission  believes,  may  be 
amicably  settled  by  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  faculties  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  board.     *     *     * 

Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted,  the  whole  situation 
clears  up,  not  only  as  regards  intramural  work,  but  also  as  regards  extension 
W^ork.  An  institution  would  be  permitted  to  do  extension  work  only  in  a 
major  line. 
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The  drastic  n]tplicntioii  of  the  principle  leads  into  that  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  disputed  areas  in  Stale-supported  higher  education — 
the  adjustment  and  redistribution  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the 
State  university  and  the  land-grant  college.  The  report  attacks  this 
question  in  the  third  recommendation.  The  recommendation  and  a 
portion  of  the  supporting  argument  are  as  follows: 

THE  READJUSTMENT  OF  WORK  IN  ENGINEERING  AT  THE  STATE  UNFVERSITY  AND 
THE  STATE  COLLEGE  ACCORDING  TO  ONE  OF  THREE  METHODS. 

We  are  not  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  there  can  be  any  justification  for 
sweeping  duiilication  in  the  range  of  advanced  professionsil  work.  It  would 
certainly  strike  every  tnibiased  observer  as  absurd  to  urge  that  there  should  be 
two  medical  schools  conducted  by  the  State  at  different  points.  It  would 
seem  equally  absurd  to  conduct  two  law  schools.  *  *  *  The  commission 
is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  two  schools  of  engineering  as  at 
present  organized  is  uneconomical  and  indefensible,  especially  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  development  of  upper-class  and  graduate  work.  At  least  three 
methods  of  readjustment  are  possible : 

1.  The  horizontal,  by  which  one  school  would  become  a  strictly  graduate 
institution  and  the  other  school  an  undergraduate  institution.  *  *  *  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commission  this  method  is  not  at  present  applicable  to  the 
Iowa  situation.  Unless  the  principle  were  applied  drastically,  so  as  to  require 
a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance  to  the  more  advanced  classes,  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  academic  situation  would  not  be  materially  lessened ;  and  the 
possible  overlapping  in  the  field  of  extension  work  would  require  altogether 
separate  consideration  and  treatment. 

2.  The  union  of  the  two  schools  in  one  place,  under  highly  expert  direction. 
The  commission  is  unanimously  convinced  that  this  is  the  method  by  which 
engineering  work  under  State  support  in  Iowa  could  best  be  maintained  and 
developed.  No  other  method  will  so  certainly  insure  the  permanent  elimina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  friction,  irritation,  unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful 
duplication  of  high-class  men  and  equipment  for  advanced  work.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  State,  if  it  did  not  now  have  two  schools  of  engineering, 
would  consider  the  establishment  of  more  than  one.     *     *     * 

3.  If  this  second  method  is  judged  impracticable  of  application,  considering 
the  present  condition  of  institutional  and  popular  sentiment  in  Iowa,  the  com- 
mission recommends  that  a  definite  vertical  (or  topical)  division  of  engineering 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  by  the  board  of  education  in  conference  with 
a  small  gi-oup  of  expert  engineers,  who  should  be  wholly  unconnected  with 
either  institution,  and  each  of  whom  should  be  a  member  of  one  or  another 
of  the  four  American  societies  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining 
engineering. 

Still  another  recommendation  affecting  the  distribution  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  institutions  is  that  the  last  tw'o  years  of  the 
liberal  arts  courses  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  be  discon- 
tinued.   On  this  point  the  commission  says : 

The  commission  is  disposed  to  urge  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal  on  several 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  institutions  at 
Ames  and  Iowa  City  are  at  present  abundantly  able  to  care  for  all  students  who 
may  be  expected  to  seek  the  bachelor's  degree  in  a  State  institution  in  Iowa. 
*     *     *     In  the  second  place,  the  commission  feels  certain  that  at  present  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  institution  at  Cedar  Falls  is  not  unequivocally  collegiate,  and 
that  the  students  who  now  receive  training  there  for  the  hachelor's  degree  are 
likely  to  miss  certain  valuable  elements  in  such  training.  *  *  *  in  the 
third  place,  the  amount  of  work  now  offered  as  of  third  and  fourth  year  college 
grade  is  relatively  small  and  may  be  regarded  as  only  barely  sufficient  to  round 
out  the  senior  college  curriculum.  *  *  *  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
commission  feels  that  the  expenditure  of  money  and  energy  represented  in 
keeping  up  the  last  two  years  of  collegiate  work  at  Cedar  Falls  is  probably  not 
to  be  justified  on  its  merits. 

In  place  of  this,  however,  it  suggests  that  the  regular  normal 
courses  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  be  extended  from  two 
to  three  years  above  high-school  graduation,  but  that  no  degrees  be 
awarded  for  completion  of  these  courses.  The  commission  indorses 
such  a  procedure  on  the  ground  that  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
need  a  broader  culture  and  more  thoroughgoing  scholarship  than  can 
be  secured  in  the  two  j^ears  ordinarily  devoted  to  prof essional  prepara- 
tion. The  report  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College,  in  view  of  the  physical  limitations  of  its  facilities 
for  practice  teaching,  can  not  train  all  the  teachers  needed  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State.  It  recommends,  therefore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  normal  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  report  of  the  commission  recommends 
reorganizations  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  contemplated 
in  the  order  of  the  State  board  of  education  issued  in  1912,  but  after- 
wards rescinded  in  response  to  legislative  action  and  public  protest. 
The  report  makes  clear  that  the  commission  approached  the  study  of 
the  situation  without  preconceptions  and  with  no  intention  of  pro- 
posing radical  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  institutions.  It  was 
led  to  its  conclusions  by  the  force  of  the  facts. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  the  commission  takes  up  certain  matters 
relating  to  the  general  administration  of  higher  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  State  which  are  probably  of  more  than  local  interest. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Iowa  Legislature,  in  1909,  abolished 
the  separate  governing  boards  of  the  State  higher  institutions  and 
created  in  their  place  a  single  board  of  education,  composed  of  nine 
members.  This  board  is  assisted  and  advised  by  a  paid  finance  com- 
mittee, which  devotes  its  whole  time  to  the  work  assigned-  it.  The 
finance  committee  is  elected  by  the  board  from  outside  the  member- 
sliip  of  the  board.  The  board  also  maintains  a  high-school  inspector, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  accrediting  high  schools  for 
the  higher  institutions.  By  a  later  enactment  the  legislature  reor- 
ganized the  State  education  department.  The  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  governor,  is  given  general 
control  of  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  His 
office  is  also  authorized  to  appoint  high-school  inspectors  to  assist 
in  enforcing  such  standards  as  he  may  establish. 
64691°— 17 3 
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While  ndinitting  that  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  this  office  are 
entirely  outside  of  its  legitimate  province,  the  commission  neverthe- 
less recommends  the  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board 
of  education.  The  following  comments  and  proposals  present  the 
substance  of  the  discussion: 

The  legislation  that  lias  made  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  board  of  education,  together  with  the  legislative  action 
granting  subsidies  to  certain  high  schools  which  comply  with  requirements  ad- 
ministered through  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
lias  made  possible  a  disparity  between  the  criteria  of  standardization  as  repre- 
sented in  the  recommendations  and  requirements  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  requirements  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  on  the  other,  especially  as  the  latter  are  administered  through  the  State 
board's  high-school  inspector  and  his  assistants.  The  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  *  *  *  it  is  unwise  to  have  perpetuated  a  situation  which  con- 
tains a  constant  menace  of  friction,  tending  to  stimulate  controversial  relations 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  or  among  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  different  divisions  of  its  educational  system.  Several  remedies 
suggest  themselves. 

In  a  number  of  States,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  Is  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  State  University.  *  *  *  jt 
appears  evident  to  us  that  the  association  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  with 
the  board  in  the  direct  management  and  control  of  the  higher  institutions  would 
at  once  bring  about  an  understanding  by  each  agency  of  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  other,  and  would  do  away  with  any  further  possibility  of  conflict  in  the 
determination  of  high-school  standards,  a  matter  in  which  both  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A  still  more  radical  alteration  of  the  State's  administrative  machinery,  but 
one  which  seems  to  the  commission  much  more  likely  to  result  in  the  smooth 
operation  of  all  its  parts,  would  be  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
board  of  education  to  include  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  the 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the 
board. 

A  final  recommendation  involving  a  question  of  general  policy  is 
that  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions  be  included  ex 
officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education  without 
power  to  vote.  Commenting  on  this  recommendation,  the  report 
says: 

The  commission  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  exclusion  from  the  sit- 
tings of  the  board  of  education  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  institutions  of 
higher  education  (save  on  receipt  of  special  invitation)  can  commend  itself 
permanently  as  a  wise  policy.  We  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  procedure  subjects  the  presidents  of  the.se  institutions  to  conditions 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  their  office  and  likely  to  prove 
provocative  of  serious  misconceptions  in  the  State.  *  *  *  "We  question  most 
seriously  both  the  propriety  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  a  system  which  gives 
them  no  official  representation  before  the  board,  but  leaves  it  entirely  to  the 
initiative  of  the  board  to  call  them  in  when  it  sees  fit.  Such  a  procedure  in- 
evitably puts  the  administrative  head  of  an  institution  in  the  position  of  a 
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suppliant  for  favors  instead  of  in  tlie  position  of  an  aiitliorized  expert  present- 
ing to  the  responsible  authorities  the  interests  of  the  institution  immediately 
in  his  charge. 

Moreover,  under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  the  executives  to  view 
their  problems  as  concerned  solely  with  the  best  service  of  the  State  rather 
than  with  the  upbuilding  of  a  particular  institution.  If  they  were  regular 
members  of  your  body,  even  though  enjoying  no  vote,  their  outlook  ou  the 
situation  as  a  whole  would  necessarily  be  at  once  enlarged  and  altered  and 
you  would  unquestionably  enjoy  their  loyal  cooperation  in  meeting  your 
problems. 

The  portions  of  the  report  thus  far  summarized,  involving  gen- 
eral administrative  matters  and  broader  question  of  State  policy, 
will  no  doubt  be  more  widel}'^  read  and  discussed  by  students  of  edu- 
cation than  any  others.  University  administrators,  however,  are 
likely  to  be  quite  as  much  interested  in  several  devices  for  presenting 
educational  and  financial  data  bearing  upon  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment of  the  institution. 

The  report  presents  the  expenditures  of  the  three  institutions  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  following  diagram,  a  form  originally 
used  by  the  administration  of  Miami  University: 
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Three  of  these  categories  need  explanation.  Special  and  rotating 
funds  inchide  expenditures  from  prize  funds,  boarding  and  rooming 
departments,  and  special  funds  available  only  for  indicated  pur- 
poses apart  from  instruction.  The  category  operating  expenditures 
includes  all  expenses  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  institution 
aside  from  dormitories  and  boarding  departments.  The  subdivision 
general  operating  expenses  comprises  what  might  be  classed  as  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  institution,  the  salaries  of  administrative 
officers,  janitors,  etc.,  and  the  general  expenses  of  administration. 

In  calculating  the  average  annual  cost  per  student  the  report 
makes  use  not  of  the  catalogue  enrollment,  but  of  the  average  at- 
tendance. The  catalogue  enrollment  generally  includes  every  per- 
son who  has  attended  the  institution  for  any  part  of  the  year  of  12 
months.  The  average  attendance  is  the  average  of  the  largest 
attendance  in  each  of  the  two  semesters.  This  figure,  which  is  as  a 
rule  about  a  third  smaller  than  the  catalogue  enrollment,  really 
represents  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  plant  and  the  teaching 
staff  at  any  one  time.  To  obtain  the  average  annual  cost  per  stu- 
dent, the  expenses  included  under  the  head  of  operating  expendi- 
tures (minus  the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  summer  session)  are 
divided  by  the  average  attendance.  The  commission  found  that  the 
average  annual  cost  per  student  for  the  last  two  academic  years  at  the 
State  University  was  $274.75,  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  $270.50,  and  at  the  State  Teachers'  College  $169. 

Another  interesting  and  novel  arrangement  of  institutional  ex- 
penditures and  their  proper  apportionment  among  the  students  in 
attendance  appears  in  the  chapter  on  building  costs.  The  following 
table  gives  the  gist  of  this  study : 


Items  of  comparison. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Square 
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floor 
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Cost  per 
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Cost  per 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY   OF  IOWA. 

Buildings  used  in  common 

$380,125 
1,. 512, 859 

124,028 
494,351 

$3.07 
3.06 

$146 
582 

47.7 
190.0 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  laboratories. 

Total 

1,892,984 

618,379 

3.06 

728 

237.7 

Students  in  1915-16 

2,600 



IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Buildings  used  in  common 

435,962 
1,-548,08.5 

131,-323 
513, 157 

3.32 
3.02 

167 
595 

50.5 
197.5 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  laboratories. 

Total 

1,984,047 

644,480 

762 

248.0 

Students  in  191.5-16 

1 

2,000 

Farm  buildings 

45,700 

57,390 

3.08 

17 

20.7 

IOWA    STATE   TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

Buildings  u.oed  in  common 

388,000 
498,000 

150,712 
272,714 

2.58 
1.82 

222 
284 

86.0 
156.0 

Buildings  used  for  cla  ses  and  laboratories . 

Total 

836,000 

423,426 

2.10 

506 

242.0 

Students  in  191-5-16 

1,7.50 
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This  table  shows  that  an  average  of  243  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  student  is  provided.  The  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space  of  six  buildings  recently  erected  was  $2.96.  This  amounts  to 
$720  per  student.  Including  furniture  and  equipment,  the  cost  per 
student  is  probably  $750  to  $800.  When  the  plant  is  full  to  satura- 
tion, therefore,  every  increase  of  100  in  the  average  attendance 
entails  the  provision  of  from  $75,000  to  $80,000  worth  of  new  build- 
ings. Adding  the  cost  of  instruction  and  maintenance  per  student 
(exhibited  above),  it  appears  that  an  increase  of  100  in  the  average 
attendance  necessitates  an  initial  expense  to  the  State  of  about 
$100,000. 

Bearing  on  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  the  plant  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  the  report  contributes  a  technical  chapter  containing 
the  results  of  a  careful  engineering  study  of  a  group  of  typical 
buildings  at  each  institution.  The  method  of  this  study  should 
prove  valuable,  not  only  for  Iowa  institutions,  but  for  universities 
and  colleges  in  general.  The  available  building  space  is  first  divided 
into  instructional  space  (defined  as  space  used  for  the  primary 
function  of  the  institution — teaching — and  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a  student  or  a  group  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction), and  accessory  space  (defined  as  space  not  used  specifically 
for  teaching  purposes  but  to  a  large  degree  essential  to  the  plant 
because  of  the  physical  features  of  building  construction  and  the 
needs  of  the  administrative  functions).  Although  waste  or  efficient 
use  may  equally  well  occur  in  instructional  or  in  accessory  space, 
attempt  is  made  to  study  merely  instructional  space  and  its  relation 
to  the  whole  plant.  Instructional  space  is  further  divided  into  sched- 
uled and  unscheduled  space.  Scheduled  space  is  that  for  which 
the  commission  received  a  statement  of  definite  student  capacities 
and  definite  hours  of  actual  use  for  teaching  purposes.  For  un- 
scheduled space  such  information  was  not  furnished.  It  appears 
that  at  the  State  University  39.75  per  cent  of  the  total  building 
space  is  instructional  space,  and  at  the  State  College  44.15  per 
cent  is  instructional  space,  and  at  the  State  Teachers'  College  44.87 
per  cent  is  instructional  space.  The  scheduled  space  is  then  an- 
alyzed to  show  the  occupanc}^  and  time  ratios,  i.  e.,  the'  propor- 
tion of  time  out  of  a  working  week  of  44  hours  that  each  room 
available  for  teaching  is  occupied  to  its  full  capacity.  These  ratios 
are  first  determined  for  each  scheduled  classroom  or  laboratory, 
then  for  the  scheduled  instructional  space  of  each  building,  and 
finally  in  the  same  manner  for  the  whole  plant.  The  per  cent  of 
plant  utilization  results  when  the  combined  occupancy  and  time 
ratios  are  multiplied  by  the  per  cent  of  scheduled  instructional 
space.     According  to  this  calculation,  the  State  University  showed 
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an  average  plant  use  for  teaching  purposes  of  19.8  per  cent,  the 
State  Teachers'  College  of  23.9  per  cent,  and  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  26.-1:  per  cent.  The  report  takes 
pains  to  caution  the  reader  against  an  interpretation  of  these  figures 
too  unfavorable  to  the  efliciencv  of  the  nuinagenient  of  the  institu- 
tions. The  percentages  seem  low,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  100  per 
cent  utilization  is  absolutel}'^  impossible.  Moreover,  there  is  as  yet  no 
norm  of  possible  use.  No  similar  studies  have  been  made,  ex- 
cept of  one  city  institution  (Drexel  Institute),  where  conditions 
favor  an  extremely  high  per  cent  of  utilization.  That  study  and 
the  present  one,  however,  indicate  that  40  per  cent  of  utilization 
would  be  very  high  indeed,  and  that  3.5  per  cent  would  represent 
rarely  successful  utilization  for  a  State  unive'-sity.  The  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  results  shown  b3'  the  three  institutions  here  studied 
is  that  some  economies  in  the  use  of  buildings  can  be  secured  with- 
out noticeable  hardship  either  to  the  students  or  professors,  by  care- 
ful rostering  of  available  classrooms  and  by  preventing  department 
heads  from  preempting  valuable  space  for  fancied  departmental 
needs  or  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  relatively  high  per  cent  of 
utilization  at  the  State  College  is  chiefly  due  to  the  care  there  exer- 
cised in  these  matters. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  work  and  remuneration  of  the  in- 
structional staffs  of  the  three  institutions  proposes  certain  standards 
and  makes  use  of  at  least  one  new  unit  of  measurement.  Three 
standards  relate  to  the  size  of  classes.    They  are : 

(c)  In  lecture  work  a  professor  may  meet  effectively  as  many  as  can  com- 
fortably see  and  hear  him. 

(h)  In  recitation  or  quiz.  30  in  a  section  is  probably  the  largest  number  that 
can  be  effectively  handled,  but  the  desirable  maxinmm  would  be  from  20  to  2.5. 

(c)  In  laboratory  work  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  one  instructor  should  be 
provided  for  every  1.5  or  10  students. 

The  new  unit  is  the  "  student  clock  hour,"  which  is  defined  thus : 
"  One  student  under  instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at 
least  50  minutes  net,  represents  one  student  clock  hour."  This  unit, 
it  will  be  observed,  difi'ers  from  the  "student  hour"  used  in  some 
other  studies  (see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  1914,  Ch.  ^"TI,  Vol.  I,  p.  174)  in  that  laboratory  hours  are  not 
discounted.  For  example,  a  student  in  chemistry,  one  hour  in  lecture, 
one  hour  in  quiz,  and  four  hours  in  laboratory  in  a  week  would  be 
counted  as  receiving  six  student  clock  hours  of  instruction. 

Using  this  unit  the  report  then  proceeds  to  set  up  standard  teach- 
ing loads  for  the  instructors  in  different  types  of  institutions.  "\^liile 
admitting  that  a  definite  number  of  student  clock  hours  can  not  be 
fixed  for  the  individual  instructor,  it  is  declared  that  reasonable  de- 
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j)artmental  averages  may  justly  be  established.  Departments  in  uni- 
versities where  research  work  is  encouraged  and  expected  may  fairly 
carry  250  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  per  week.  In  distinctly 
undergraduate  colleges  a  departmental  average  of  300  student  clock 
hours  per  instructor  per  week  may  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  norm. 
The  commission  believes  that  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  car- 
ried furnishes  a  more  equitable  measure  of  the  teaching  burden  than 
does  the  number  of  ''  credit  hours''  or  "  semester  hours,"  which  are 
the  units  commonly  used  in  estimating  the  amount  of  an  instructor's 
work. 

The  report  also  proposes  one  other  standard,  namely,  the  minimum 
average  salary  for  a  department  in  institutions  of  collegiate  gi'ade. 
This,  it  is  affirmed,  should  be  at  least  $2,000  a  year.  That  there  is  a 
close  correlation  between  the  careful  and  even  distribution  of  teach- 
ing loads  among  members  of  the  staff  and  the  salaries  paid  is  pointed 
out  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

If  the  curriculum  demrinds  that  each  student  shall  be  under  instruction  on 
the  average  for  20  hours  a  week  in  lecture,  laboratory,  and  recitation,  then 
for  every  1,000  students  20,000  student  clock  hours  of  instruction  must  be 
provided  by  the  administration.  If  instructors  carry  an  average  of  300  stu- 
dent clock  hours  each,  67  instructors  will  be  required.  It  is  also  clear  that, 
with  a  fixed  sum  for  institutional  maintenance,  the  best  salaries  can  not  be 
paid  unless  the  average  load  of  student  clock  hours  closely  approaches  the 
desirable  maximum.  For  instance,  if  an  institution  providing  20,000  student 
clock  hours  of  instruction  has  $134,000  to  spend  on  teachers'  salaries  and  era- 
ploys  80  instructors  instead  of  67,  the  average  load  of  student  clock  hours  will 
be  reduced,  but  so  will  the  average  salary. 

Tabular  views  of  the  departmental  loads  of  student  clock  hours 
at  the  three  institutions  during  the  last  academic  year  show  institu- 
tional averages  at  the  State  University  of  252,  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  312^.  and  at  the  State  Teachers' 
College  of  316.  At  the  State  University  the  distribution  of  the  load 
among  the  different  departments  is  fairly  even;  at  the  other  two  in- 
stitutions there  are  large  inequalities. 

The  commission  w^as  requested  by  the  State  board  of  education  to 
recommend  possible  avenues  of  expansion  for  the  State  institutions. 
As  the  report  is  silent  on  this  point,  however,  the  implication  is 
that  the  commission  judged  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the 
State  to  have  been  already  largely  met  by  existing  provisions.  With 
regard  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a  school  of  commerce  at  the 
university,  concerning  which  question  was  raised  in  the  board's 
instructions,  the  report  recommends,  in  view  of  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  State,  the  moderate  expansion  and  better 
correlation  of  the  courses  at  present  offered  in  various  departments 
of  the  university  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  separate  school. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  creation  b}'^  the 
Washington  Legislature,  in  1915,  of  a  commission  composed  of  six 
members  of  the  legislature,  charged  -with  the  duty  of  making  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  State  university,  the  State  college,  and  the 
three  State  normal  schools,  and  such  general  survey  of  the  public- 
school  system  as  might  be  necessary.  The  conunissioii  was  given 
authority  to  employ  experts.  It  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  appointed  the  following  persons 
as  a  committee  to  investigate  the  institutions  and  to  report  their 
findings  to  the  commission:  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education.  Bureau  of  Education  (chairman)  ;  Alexander  Inglis,  as- 
sistant professor  of  education,  Harvard  University;  and  Harold  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice,  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  its  work  in  the  State  this  committee  was  assisted 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  person.  The  committee  pre- 
sented its  report  to  the  Washington  Commission  of  Educational 
Survey  on  April  15,  1916.  On  April  30  the  commission  reported  to 
the  governor  of  the  State,  recommending  that  certain  legislation 
bearing  on  the  control,  the  support,  and  the  functions  of  public  edu- 
cational institutions  be  passed  by  the  next  legislature,  and  submitting 
by  way  of  evidence  the  report  of  the  bureau's  committee.  Bulletin 
Xo.  26,  1916,  Bureau  of  Education,  contains  both  documents.  The 
report  of  the  commission  followed,  in  the  main,  the  bureau's  recom- 
mendations. In  a  few  instances  it  recorded  a  different  opinion. 
Limitations  of  space  prcA'ent  the  detailed  discussion  of  these  reports. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  report 
of  the  bureau's  committee  is  given.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
recommendations  are  noted,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  principal 
divergencies  between  the  two  reports. 

The  bureau's  report  consists  of  three  sections.  Section  I  deals 
with  higher  education  in  Washington  viewed  as  a  whole,  then  dis- 
cusses the  financial  and  educational  management  and  interrelations 
of  the  State  University  and  the  State  College,  and  finally  presents 
recommendations  bearing  on  the  proper  functions  of  each  and  the 
measure  of  support  required  by  each.  Section  II  deals  with  the 
public  schools  in  general,  with  special  reference  to  their  support, 
the  system  of  administration,  the  supply  and  preparation  of  teachers, 
and  the  certification  of  teachers.  Section  III  treats  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  taking  up  particularly  the  primary  function  of  the 
normal  school,  the  contribution  of  the  Washington  State  normal 
schools  to  the  teaching  body  of  the  State,  the  equipment  of  each 
normal  school,  and  recommending  certain  steps  which  normal 
schools  should  take  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  teaching  profession. 
The  report  contains  41  recommendations. 
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The  question  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  State  University  and 
the  State  College  to  offer  certain  duplicating  courses  has  often  been 
raised.  The  bureau's  committee  finds  that  neither  institution  has 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  for  it  or  allowed  it  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State.  Wherever  either  has  offered  courses  already  given  by 
the  other,  there  has  been  sanction  for  such  duplication  in  the  laws 
and  statutes  under  which  the  institutions  operate ;  but  the  committee 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  above  mere  legal  justification  lie  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State. 

Any  proposals  looking  toward  redefinitions  of  the  spheres  of  the 
two  collegiate  institutions  in  Washington  must  be  made  in  the  light 
of  several  unusual  factors,  to  wit:  (1)  The  vast  natural  resources  of 
the  State,  the  development  of  which  will  demand  unusually  large  num- 
bers of  persons  scientifically  t^'ained  in  agriculture  and  engineering 
and  will  depend  upon  the  continued  progress  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  these  fields;  (2)  the  great  size  of  the  State;  (3)  the  separation 
of  its  population  by  a  barrier  of  mountains  and  arid  territory 
into  two  relatively  compact  groups  and  the  consequent  development 
of  strong  sectional  consciousness;  (4)  the  germination  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  phenomenally  varied  and  dynamic  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  in  one  of  these  groups. 

Re-enunciating  the  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Iowa  report,  the  committee  recommends  the  partial  redistribu- 
tion of  the  functions  of  these  institutions.  Both  now  maintain 
departments  of  architecture,  education,  engineering  (chemical,  civil, 
electrical,  mechanical,  mining) ,  forestry,  liberal  arts,  and  pharmacy. 
The  report  urges  the  abandonment  by  the  State  College  of  architec- 
ture, chemical  engineering,  forestry,  and  pharmacy  as  major  lines. 
It  declares  that  only  one  school  of  mining  engineering  should  be 
maintained,  but  suggests  that  its  appropriate  location  be  deter- 
mined on  consultation  with  mining  experts.  It  recommends  the 
sharp  differentiation  of  the  departments  of  education  at  the  two 
institutions.  In  view  of  local  factors,  which  are  discussed  at  some 
length,  it  councils  the  continuance  of  undergraduate  work  in  civil, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  liberal  arts  at  both 
institutions.  It  proposes  that  the  university  abandon  extension  work 
in  home  economics.  Graduate  work,  except  in  the  departments 
maintained  by  the  State  College  alone,  should  be  developed  exclu- 
sively at  the  university. 

Elaborate  analyses  of  costs,  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
student  bodies  in  the  different  departments  at  the  two  institutions 
and  of  the  work  and  remuneration  of  the  teaching  staffs,  are  used  in 
support  of  the  recommendations.  The  average  cost  per  student  at 
the  State  University  was  found  to  be  $192.77,  and  at  the  State  Col- 
lege $289.79.  A  calculation  showing  the  cost  of  a  student  clock  hour 
64691°— 17 4 
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of  instruction  in  each  of  the  principal  departments  at  both  institu- 
tions is  the  chief  contribution  to  financial  statistics  made  by  this  re- 
port. Conuncnting  on  the  support  of  the  State  University  and  the 
State  CoHcgc.  the  report  says: 

( 1 )  Washingtou  has  not  been  spending  as  much  money  on  its  State  collegiate 
institutions  in  proportion  to  their  neetls  and  the  State's  wealth  as  many  other 
progressive  States.     Botli  sliould  be  more  libei-ally  supported. 

(2)  The  State  College  is  for  the  most  part  well  housed,  and  the  pressure  on 
its  plant  is  not  extreme.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  salaries  paid  its  teacliers  are 
considerably  below  what  should  be  paid  to  competent  men  in  institutions  of  this 
charat'ter.  In  the  last  two  years  the  amount  spent  per  student  has  been  some- 
what higher  tlian  the  per  capita  outlay  in  other  institutions,  which  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  studied.  However,  the  committee  especially  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  in  the  direction  of  agricul- 
tural instruction,  extension,  and  experimentation  alone,  this  institution  will  re- 
quire largely  increasinl  appropriations. 

(3)  The  State  University  has  for  many  years  been  starved.  It  is  housed,  in 
part,  in  buildings  which  are  unwortliy  of  a  great  university  in  a  great  and 
wealtliy  State.  Its  expense  per  student  during  the  last  two  years  is  much  lower 
than  the  similar  expense  in  any  institution  of  university  rank  which  tlie  Bureau 
of  Education  has  studied.  The  legitimate  expansion  of  the  institution,  espe- 
cially the  development  of  a  school  of  commerce,  demands  large  increases  in  its 
support. 

Probably  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  section  of 
the  report  dealing  with  public  schools  are — first,  those  calling  for  the 
raising  of  the  professional  requirements  for  holding  the  county  su- 
perintendency  and  for  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  this  office  (a  salary 
scale  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $3,000  is  proposed)  ;  second,  those  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  definite  professional  and  academic 
qualifications  for  all  persons  occupying  teaching  positions,  and  the 
consequent  reorganization  of  the  State  system  of  certifying  teachers; 
and  third,  those  advising  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  common- 
school  course  of  study  with  particular  reference  to  the  varying  needs 
of  urban  and  rural  children. 

The  section  on  normal  schools  proposes  certain  standards  for  a  sat- 
isfactory system  of  teacher  preparation.     They  are,  in  brief: 

1.  The  entrance  requirements  to  normal  schools  should  be  raised  to  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  accredited  high-school  course. 

2.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  be  i.s.sued  by  the  normal  schools  should  be 
two  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

3.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching  in  the  State 
should  be  gi-aduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  and  at  least  two  years  of 
professional  preparation.  (The  committee  recommends  specific  steps  by  which 
this  standard  may  be  enforced.)  However,  the  process  of  elimination  should  be 
gradual  to  permit  teachers  in  service  to  meet  the  new  requirements  without 
causing  too  great  hardships. 

4.  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study  two  and 
three  years  in  length  based  on  high-school  graduation.  The  certificates  should 
eventually  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  courses  and  the  normal  diploma 
at  the  end  of  the  three-year  courses. 
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5.  The  normal  schools  should  organize  a  thoroughgoing  extension  service 
similar  to  the  Iowa  system  for  the  teachers  in  service. 

6.  No  license  to  teach  should  be  made  permanent  until  the  candidate  has 
given  evidence  of  progressive  scholarship.  The  State  board  of  education  should 
prepare  courses  of  study  including  both  professional  and  cultural  subjects  for 
the  further  training  of  teachers  in  service,  and  within  five  years  of  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  a  provisional  certificate  every  candidate  should  be  required  to 
pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  included  in  these  courses. 

The  legislative  steps  necessary  to  secure  these  ends  are  then  pre- 
sented in  some  detail.  This  is  probably  the  most  constructive  portion 
of  the  whole  report.  If  the  provisions  suggested  are  put  into  opera- 
tion. Washington  will  have  taken  steps  to  put  the  training  of  its 
public-school  teachers  upon  an  advanced  professional  basis. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  survey  commission  accepted  the  major 
part  of  the  recommendations  of  the  bureau's  committee.  The  prin- 
cipal divergencies  occur  in  the  proposal  made  by  the  two  bodies  re- 
garding the  differentiation  of  the  functions  of  the  State  University 
and  the  State  College.  The  commission  does  not  indorse  the  bureau's 
recommendation  that  pharmacy  be  abandoned  as  a  major  line  at  the 
State  College,  nor  does  it  agree  that  there  should  be  but  one  school 
of  mines  in  the  State. 

The  law  providing  for  the  support  of  the  five  higher  institutions 

by  a  millage  tax  and  specifying  the  portion  of  the  tax  to  be  assigned 

to  each  institution  was  enacted  in  1911  and  was  to  remain  operative 

for  six  years.     One  of  the  commission's  tasks  was  to  examine  the 

present  rate  and  distribution  of  the  millage  tax  and  to  report  to  the 

legislature  of  1917  whatever  modifications  might  appear  desirable. 

Indeed,  this  Avas  doubtless  the  most  important  of  the  commission's 

functions.     The  present  tax  is  distributed  as  follows : 

State  University .  475 

State  College .  325 

Bellingham  State  Normal  School .  09 

Cheney  State  Normal  School .  09 

Ellensburg  State  Normal  School .  07 

Total 1.05 

Convinced  by  the  detailed  financial  statements  made  in  the 
bureau's  report  the  commission,  after  long  deliberation,  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  total  tax  appropriations  for  higher  institu- 
tions should  be  for  the  immediate  future  1.90  mills  on  every  dollar  of 
taxable  property,  this  amount  to  be  distributed  among  the  institu- 
tions as  follows: 

State  University .  90 

State  College .  55 

Bellingham  State  Normal  School .  18 

Cheney  State  Normal  School .  1425 

Ellensburg  State  Normal  School .  1275 

Total 1.90 
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THE   SURVEY   OF  THE   STATE   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS   OF  NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

The  last  annual  report  gave  an  account  of  the  legislation  creating 
the  State  Board  of  Kegents  of  North  Dakota  and  providing,  as  a 


PeRCENTAGC   OF  AVERAGE   EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  CLASSES  HAVING  SPtCIFlED  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

PoR  THE  Week  of -April    10-16,1916 
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Fig.  1. — Percentage  of  average  expenditures  for  instruction  for  the  eigtit  insti- 
tutions of  the  North  Dakota  Survey.  (Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
191G,  No.  27.) 

preliminary  to  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  of  education, 
the  new  board's  executive  officer,  for  an  educational  survey  by  a 
competent  expert  or  experts  of  the  nine  institutions  under  the  board's 
control.     In  the  spring  of  1915  the  board  invited  Dr.  E.  B.  Craig- 
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head,  former  president  of  the  University  of  ]Montana,  to  take  part 
in  this  survey.  It  also  requested  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  commissioner  consented  to  lend 
the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  this  enterprise  if  the  survey 
might  be  made  under  his  general  direction.  To  this  the  State  board 
of  regents  consented.  The  commissioner  accordingly  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  survey:  Dr.  William  T. 
Bawden,  specialist  in  industrial  education,  Bureau  of  Education 
(chairman)  ;  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana ;  Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  professor  of  education, 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  work  of  the  survey  through  its  course 
and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  The  report  was  filed 
with  the  State  board  of  regents  in  July,  1916.  It  covered  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

1.  General  statement. 

2.  Bill  creating  State  board  of  regents. 

3.  Laws  touching  public  education  in  North  Dakota. 

4.  The  State  of  North  Dakota. 

5.  Maps  and  statistical  tables. 

6.  An  efficient  State  system  of  education. 

7.  Preliminary  survey. 

8.  The  University  of  North  Dakota. 

9.  The  agi'icultiiral  college. 

10.  The  normal  schools  of  North  Dakota  and  their  relation  to  the  rural 
schools. 

11.  The  industrial  schools : 

(1)  The  State  School  of  Forestry,  at  Bottineau. 

(2)  The  North  Dakota  Academy  of  Science,  at  Wahpeton. 

(3)  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  at  Ellendale. 

12.  The  State  Library  Commission. 

13.  Rural  population  and  the  rural  schools. 

14.  The  high  schools  of  North  Dakota. 

15.  The  classification  and  standardization  of  educational  institutions. 

16.  Summary  of  recommendations. 

17.  Conclusions. 

The  document,  somewhat  revised,  has  since  been  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (1916,  Xo.  27). 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  material  similar  in  content  though 
not  always  in  form  to  that  presented  in  the  other  reports  just  dis- 
cussed, the  survey  contains  a  novel  analysis  of  the  size  of  sections  at 
the  institutions  studied  and  the  f)roportion  of  the  total  expenditure 
for  teaching  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  classes  of  various  sizes. 
Each  institution  was  asked  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance  during  a  single  week,  the  week  of  April 
10,  1916.    The  results  are  summarized  thus: 

During  the  week  in  question  there  were  143  meetings  of  classes  at  which 
only  one  student  was  in  attendance,  195  classes  at  which  two  students  were 
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present,  IIG  classes  at  which  tliree  students  were  present,  20S  chisses  at  which 
four  students  were  present ;  a  total  of  GG2  classes  in  the  eight  institutions  hav- 
ing less  than  five  students  in  attendance.  These  662  classes  constitute  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth — 20.6  per  cent — of  the  entire  number  of  classes  meeting  dur- 
ing the  week,  3,213. 

That  is,  assuming  an  average  cost  per  meeting  of  class,  20.6  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  instruction  for  the  week  was  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  classes 
having  less  than  five  students  each.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  of  every  dollar 
expended  for  instruction,  20.6  cents  was  expended  for  classes  of  one  to  four 
students  each. 

The  table  accompanying  this  discussion  shows  for  each  institution 
the  number  of  meetings  of  chisses  having  specified  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  reveals  the  wide  institutional  variations,  not  indicated  in 
the  summary  just  quoted.  The  facts  with  relation  to  the  cost  of  each 
of  these  groups  of  classes  are  graphically  represented  in  the  figure 
on  the  opposite  page. 

Among  the  recommendations  in  the  report  which  will  probably 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  students  of  State  education  the  following 
ma}^  be  noted : 

The  commission  recommends  substantially  the  same  differentiation 
of  the  school  of  education  at  the  university  and  the  department  of 
education  at  the  agricultural  college  as  was  recommended  by  the 
bureau's  committee  in  Washington. 

It  counsels  the  assignment  as  major  lines  to  the  university  of  music, 
all  branches  of  engineering  to  be  given,  except  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial engineering,  of  advanced  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
pure  sciences,  and  of  professional  work  in  law  and  medicine. 

It  recommends  that  agriculture,  professional  and  technical  train- 
ing in  home  economics,  and  pharmacy  be  considered  major  lines  at 
the  agricultural  college. 

It  declares  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  should  for  the 
present  be  confined  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers. 
Recommendations  for  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  academic  and 
professional  training  of  teachers  similar  to  those  proposed  in  the 
Washington  report  are  made.  The  establishment  of  a  normal  school 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  State  is  also  urged. 

The  commission  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  school  of  science  at 
AVahpeton  should  for  the  present  be  a  school  of  science,  agriculture, 
and  mechanic  arts  of  secondary  grade.  The  school  of  forestry  at 
Bottineau  should  be  maintained  as  a  special  secondary  school  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  work  in  forestry  should  be  transferred  to  the  agri- 
cultural college. 

On  August  1. 191G,  the  Stat€  board  of  regents  appointed  Dr.  Craig- 
head commissioner  of  education. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND   FINANCIAL   STATISTICS   IN  PRESIDENTS' 
REPORTS  AND  REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  growing  tendency  among  progres- 
sive colleges  and  universities  to  survey  themselves,  to  gather  as 
careful  a  statistical  record  of  their  vital  operations  as  possible,  and 


Proportionate  Average  Expenditures  ?oa  Instruction 
for  classes  j1auing  specified  number  of  students  attendin& 
For  the  Week  of  April   10-16, 19'^ 
Ci&MT  Institutions,  North  Dakota 

FOR  EACH  DOLLAR  eXPCNDED: 


Fig.  2. — Proportionate  average  expenditure  for  various  groups  of  classes  of  North 
Dakota  institutions,  as  sliown  in  tlie  North  Dakota  survey  report.  (Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1916,  No.  27.) 

to  make  use  of  these  facts  in  deciding  upon  new  policies.  There  has 
also  been  a  gratifying  disposition  to  make  such  facts  public.  It 
might  be  well  in  passing  to  note  that  nothing  a  college  can  do  serves 
better  to  strengthen  the  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  management. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COSTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

One  of  tlie  most  oxhiuistive  and  valuable  studies  of  the  type  just 
referred  to  is  the  report  of  ihe  committee  on  costs  of  the  Colle<2;e  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  committee  was  appointed  from  the 
faculty  of  the  institution  in  October,  1914,  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  trustees  requesting  a  report  showing  compari- 
sons of  the  cost  per  student,  the  salaries  per  grade,  and  the  hours 
of  instruction  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  NeAv 
York  and  in  similar  institutions  of  standing  in  the  country.  The 
committee,  reporting  in  the  spring  of  1915,  calls  attention  to  several 
facts  and  situations  worth  recapitulating  here. 

In  the  first  place  it  points  out  the  difliculty  of  ascertaining  the 
cost  per  student.    It  says: 

A  cmnparison  of  costs  requires  detaileil  information  concerning  all  of  the 
factors  which  enter  into  tlie  calculation  of  the  figures  compared.  This  informa- 
tion is  available  in  only  a  very  few  exceptional  instances.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  general  have  not  adopted  any  system  of  cost  accounting  whicli 
enables  them  to  state  the  cost  per  studcuit.  Even  in  tlie  few  cases  in  which 
any  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the  cost  the  meaning  of  the  result  hits 
not  been  clearly  defined.  For  cost  is  the  result  of  interest  charges  and  of  teach- 
ing, of  operating,  and  of  administrative  expenses.  INIoreover,  one  must  Ivuow 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  cost  is  given.  College  curricula  differ  within 
wide  limits,  both  as  to  courses  pursuetl  and  as  to  the  weekly  attendance  re- 
quired for  their  completion.  Until  there  is  a  standardized  college  degree  the 
cost  at  one  place  may  not  be  compared  witli  the  cost  elsewhere,  unless  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  are  known. 

A  very  complete  analysis  of  the  cost  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  follows,  showing  the  expense  in  each  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  college  for  teaching,  for  operation,  and  for  admin- 
istration, and  the  variations  in  these  factors  in  the  cases  of  students 
taking  different  kinds  of  courses.  These  data  are  still  further  refined 
to  show  the  expense  per  student  hour  in  various  subjects  and  in 
prescribed  or  elective  Avork.  Coming  to  a  comparison  of  costs  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  other  institutions,  the 
committee  finds  itself  almost  wholly  without  trustworthy  information 
and  unable  through  correspondence  to  secure  any.  (It,  perhaps,  is 
worth  emphasizing  again  in  this  connection  what  has  already  sev- 
eral times  been  noted  by  university  officials,  namely,  that  among  the 
most  needed  investigations  in  the  whole  field  of  higher  educational 
administration  is  the  exploration  of  this  teiTa  incognita  of  cost 
accounting.) 

It  is  forced  in  the  end  to  compile  from  a  l)ulletin,  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  1908, 
on  '•  The  financial  status  of  the  professor  in  America  and  in  Ger- 
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many,"  an  admittedly  unsatisfactory  table,  showing  for  a  group  of 
institutions  similar  in  organization  to  the  City  College,  the  appro- 
priations for  salaries,  the  number  of  students,  and  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter.  This  it  labels  "  Salary 
teaching  expense  per  student."  As  salaries  increased  on  the  average 
7^  per  cent  between  1908  and  1913,  the  committee  includes  another 
column  in  its  table  which  estimates  the  salary  expense  per  student  in 
the  same  institutions  in  1913  by  increasing  the  salary  expense  fig- 
ures of  1908  7^  per  cent.  While  this  table  lays  no  claim  to  strict 
accuracy,  the  figures  are  probably  sufficiently  indicative  of  actual 
costs  in  these  institutions  to  be  illuminating.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  salary  teaching  expense  per  student  in  the  42  insti- 
tutions considered  ranged  in  1908  from  $63.60  paid  by  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  to  $440.25  paid  by  Clark  University. 
These  figures  can  not,  of  course,  be  compared  at  all  with  the  figures 
of  the  cost  per  student  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Iowa  and 
Washington  surveys.  Nevertheless  the  committee's  investigation  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  makes  possible  a  comparison  of 
costs  per  student  at  that  institution  and  at  the  institutions  recently 
studied  bv  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  toal  cost  per  college  student  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  including  expense  for  teaching,  for  operation,  and  for 
administration,  was,  depending  on  the  course  in  which  the  student 
was  registered,  $248.18,  $325.65,  or  $265.80.  (The  average  salary 
teaching  expense  per  student  at  the  City  College  was  $185.05.) 

Of  the  many  interesting  tables  in  this  report,  but  two  more  can 
be  mentioned  here.  The  first  of  these  shows  the  weekly  periods  of 
instruction  given  in  1908  by  college  teachers  in  typical  subjects  at 
the  institutions  accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  at  kState  uni- 
versities, and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  average 
number  of  periods  of  instruction  or  "  teaching  hours "  weekly  in 
all  "accepted"  institutions  was  11.7;  in  State  universities,  13.8;  and 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  15.7.  Later  scattering 
returns  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  institutions 
to  reduce  still  further  the  number  of  periods  of  instruction  carried 
by  the  faculty.  The  other  table  (table  1  of  the  report)  presents 
the  summary  of  the  institutional  budget  for  the  year  1915.'  In  view 
of  its  simplicity  and  its  admirable  arrangement  (also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  Avith  the  scheme  for  recording  expenses  used  in 
the  Washington  and  Iowa  surveys),  the  table  is  printed  below\ 
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College  of  City  of  Ncn-  York — Siiiinndnj  of  biuli/vt  for  11)15. 


Teaching.  $509,317  (75.1 
por  ceut). 


Opcmtion  and  mainto- 
naneo,  $94,278  (13.9 
percent). 


Administration,  $74,491 
(11  percent). 


Total 

Budget  for  1914. 


Salaries,  instnictional,  day  (for  teaching) 

Salaries,  iustruclional,  evening, and  extension. 

Salaries,  regular  eiuployoos  (assistants) 

Edncal ional  etiuipniont 

Educational  supplie.s 

Educational  repairs  (to  apparatus) 


Janitorial  .service 

Operation  of  plant  and  e(juipment. . . 

Ivcpairs  to  plant  and  equipment 

Supplies  for  plant  and  equipment 

Equipment  (new) 

File  alarm  and  general  plant  service. 


Salary,  acting  president 

Salaries,  instnict ional,  day  (for  administration) 

Salaries,  instnictional,  evening,  and  extension  (stated).. 

Salaries, regular  employees  (T.  II.  H.  and  Lib.) 

Salarias,  regular  employees,  president's  odico 

Salaries,  regular  employees,  curator's  office 

Equipment,  supplies,  service,  contingencies 


$161,970.00 

14,904.00 

8, 726. 00 

15,512.00 

5, 205. 00 

3,000.00 


509,317.00 

18,905.00 
20,899.00 
23,592.00 
23, 376.  (H) 
1,113.00 
393.00 


94,278.00 

7,500.00 
28.980.00 
1,088,00 
7, 150. 00 
8,567.00 
11, 300.  (X) 
9,906.00 


74,491.00 

678,086.00 
680,963.62 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  Smith  College  for  the  year 
!1914r-15  contains  careful  statistical  analyses  of  the  conditions  of  "work 
of  both  students  and  teachers,  of  the  sources  from  Avhich  the  student 
body  comes,  of  the  previous  preparation  of  students,  of  the  rate  and 
causes  of  mortalitj^,  and  of  several  other  matters  of  less  general  con- 
cern. Three  tables  in  particular  will  prove  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  college  administration.  The  firsi  of  these  summarizes  the 
'v\-ork  of  the  22  departments  of  the  college.  It  shows  by  classes 
(freshman,  sophomore,  etc.)  the  number  of  students  engaged  in  the 
study  of  each  subject  during  both  semesters  and  the  number  of 
student  hours  ^  gi^-en  by  each  department.  For  example,  the  depart- 
ment of  art  (the  first  on  the  list)  registered  in  the  first  semester  162 
freshmen,  who  received  207  student  hours  of  instruction.  It  regis- 
tered 62  so]:)homores,  giving  them  96  student  hours  of  instruction.  Its 
total  registration  for  the  first  semester  from  all  classes  was  557,  and 
the  total  number  of  student  hours  it  offered  was  1,076.  As  to  the 
amount  of  instruction  given,  measured  by  student  hours,  the  depart- 
ment ranked  ninth  among  the  22  departments.    This  table  is  rendered 


1  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  "  student  hour  "  used  in  President  Burton's 
report  and  mentioned  in  the  account  just  j?lven  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  is  a  different  unit  from  the  "  student  clock  hour."  The  latter 
Is  defined  on  p.  20.  The  "  student  hour  "  count  would  lie  the  same  for  courses  made  up 
wholly  of  recitations  or  lectures,  but  different  for  laboratory  courses.  For  example,  such 
a  course  in  chemistry  as  is  mentioned  above  (p.  20)  would  count  but  four  "  student 
hours  "  at  most. 
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still  more  valuable  by  the  addition  of  another,  which  shows  the  size 
and  number  of  class  sections  and  the  number  of  hours  a  week  that 
each  section  is  given.  The  totals  in  this  table  will  doubtless  prove 
especially  illuminating  to  college  executives.  It  appears,  for  instance, 
that  there  were  in  nonlaboratory  courses  57  classes,  or  19  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  classes,  enrolling  less  than  10  students  each ;  79, 
or  26.6  j)er  cent  of  the  total  number,  enrolling  from  10  to  20  students 
each ;  70,  or  23.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  enrolling  from  20  to  30 
students  each.  Four  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classes  enrolled 
from  50  to  75  students.  As  a  distress  signal,  to  call  the  attention  of 
administrative  officers  both  to  financial  leaks  caused  by  unduly  ex- 
pensive organization  and  to  possible  pedagogical  weaknesses,  this 
item  of  statistical  study  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  record  in  passing  that  the  bureau's  investigations 
showed  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classes  (laboratory  and 
nonlaboratory  combined)  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  27.5  per 
cent  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  to 
have  enrolled  less  than  10  students  each. 

Studies  of  college  enrollment  made  by  the  General  Education 
Board  ^  have  established  certain  truths  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
what  might  be  called  the  "magnetic  field"  of  the  college.  Briefly 
stated,  they  are  that  a  college  commonly  draws  the  major  portion 
of  its  students  from  within  a  radius  of  50  miles,  very  few  from  out- 
side a  radius  of  100  miles,  and  few  from  outside  the  State  in  which  it 
is  located.  The  percentages  fluctuate,  of  course,  as  the  result  of 
peculiar  local  influences.  The  area  from  which  several  of  the  older 
institutions  in  the  East  and  a  few  of  the  women's  colleges  draw  their 
student  bodies  is  vastly  more  extended.  The  importance  of  knowing 
the  actual  extent  and  the  boundaries  of  an  institution's  field  is  appar- 
ent without  argument,  especially  in  these  days  of  diverse  secondary 
curricula. 

A  third  valuable  table  of  the  Smith  College  report  is  one  showiijg 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  by  States  and  }»y 
foreign  countries.  It  appears  from  this  table  that  but  40  per  cent  of 
the  present  student  body  are  from  the  New  England  States,  38.5  per 
cent  come  from  the  Central  States,  and  21  per  cent  from  the  West- 
ern States.  Moreover,  these  percentages  have  remained  substantially 
constant  for  the  last  five  years.  Few  institutions  exhibit  such  a 
far-flung  battle  line.  The  observer  whose  sources  of  information  con  • 
cerning  the  administration  of  this  college  are  confined  to  its  printed 
documents  is  prompted  to  discover  a  causal  relationship  between 
these  facts  and  certain  recent  changes  in  the  institution's  educational 
policies  (see  especially  p.  37). 

1  See  General  Education  Board  Report,  1902-1914,  p.  119  et  seq. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  DEANS,  AND   OTHER  OFFICERS   OF 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 

A  previous  ivport  (soo  Koport  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914-, 
p]>.  174  and  17o)  called  attention  to  several  intensive  studies  of  ini- 
portant  aspects  of  educational  and  financial  administration  made 
at  Miami  University.  The  re}iort  of  the  president,  deans,  and  other 
officers  of  this  institution  for  the  year  1915-16  is  replete  with  graphi- 
cal and  tabular  records  of  various  phases  of  institutional  activity 
which  thus  far  have  been  seldom  analyzed.  In  fact,  the  statistical 
portion  of  this  report  presents  what  is  practically  a  survey  of  the 
scholastic  and  fiscal  operations  of  the  university  conducted  by  its 
own  oflicers.  A  descrii)tion  of  several  of  the  recording  devices 
forms  an  appropriate  part  of  this  discussion. 

The  scope  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  set  forth 
in  a  table  which  shows  for  each  department  the  following  facts: 
The  number  of  full-time  instructors,  the  credit  hours  given  by  the 
department  per  semester,  the  average  number  of  hours  (i.  e.,  hours 
of  teaching  weekly)  per  instructor,  the  average  number  of  students 
in  the  department,  the  average  number  of  students  per  instructor, 
the  number  of  credit  hours  in  each  department  taught  in  classes  of 
more  than  20,  the  number  of  credit  hours  taught  in  classes  of  less 
than  10,  the  per  cent  of  hours  taught  in  classes  of  more  than  20,  and 
the  per  cent  of  hours  taught  in  classes  of  less  than  10.  A  portion  of 
the  table  is  reprinted  here. 

Miami   University — Instructors  and   hours  of  instrnction. 
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It  will  be  apparent  that  this  table  re\"eals  at  a  glance  several  mat- 
ters concerning  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  institution  be  fully  informed.  For  instance, 
it  shows  the  gross  burden  borne  Ijy  the  teaching  force  of  each  de- 
partment (the  department  is  here  the  unit  of  administration)  and 
the  average  distribution  of  it,  whether  any  department  is  under  or 
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overmanned,  and  the  extent  of 
departmental  contacts  with 
the  student  body.  The  ofli- 
cers  of  Miami  University  have 
set  20  as  the  ideal  size  of  the 
college  class.  This  table 
shows  also,  therefore,  the  de- 
cree to  which  class  enroll- 
ments  approximate  this  ideal. 
Comment  on  the  table  brings 
out  certain  other  interesting 
facts.  It  appears  that  in  one 
year  the  growth  in  enrollment 
has  resulted  in  nearly  dou- 
bling the  percentage  of  tlie 
hours  of  instruction  given  in 
classes  numbering  more  than 
20.  Last  year  but  33  per  cent 
of  the  total  hours  of  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  classes  of 
more  than  20.  This  year  the 
percentage  is  62.  On  the 
other  hand  the  administration 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  in 
the  same  period  the  propor- 
tion of  instruction  given  in 
classes  numbering  less  than 
10.  Last  year  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  hours  of  instruction 
was  given  in  classes  of  this 
size;  this  year  but  15  per  cent. 
This  table  is  reinforced  by 
several  others  in  other  parts 
of  the  report.     Chief  among 

these  is  one  entitled  "  Burden 

of  teaching,"  which  shows  the    ! 
"  student  hours "   carried   bv    I 
each  member  of  the  staff  for    ,? 
the   academic   years   1913-14   '| 
and   1911—15,   and  the   "stu-    | 
dent  clock  hours"  carried  bv    • 
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Chart    of   enrollmont   ami    attendance, 
Miami   University,    1915—16. 


each  in  1915-16.     (The  change 

in  the  unit  of  measurement 

was  made  this  year  in  the  belief  that  the  student  clock  hour  is  a  more 

accurate  index  of  the  pressure  on  each  instructor.     (See  pp.  20-21.) 
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The  heading  to  the  table  posits  300  student  clock  hours  per  week 
as  the  ideal  load  (compare  review  of  Iowa  survey  report,  p.  21), 
and  states  that  the  load  at  Drexel  Institute,  the  only  other  institution 
known  to  have  us;ed  the  same  unit  in  ostimatinix  the  burden  carried  by 
the  faculty,  was  found  to  be  3'20  student  clock  hours.  Some  of  the 
Miami  institutional  averages  appear  in  the  following  summary: 

Total  load,  first  semester.  1913-14.  5.364  student  credit  hours;  averafie.  214. 
Total  load,  first  semester,  1914-1").  6.286  student  credit  hours;  average.  2^34. 
Total  load,  first  semester,  1915-10.  7,328  student  clock  hours ;  average,  251. 

The  use  of  the  "  avei-age  attendance  "  instead  of  the  catalogue  en- 
rollment as  the  divisor  in  the  determination  of  per  capita  cost  was 
described  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Iowa 
survey  (see  p.  18).  An  illuminating  graphical  representation  of  the 
discrepancy  between  total  enrollment  and  actual  attendance,  indi- 
cating the  justice  of  taking  the  "average  attendance"  as  the  true 
measure  in  estimating  institutional  needs,  is  furnished  in  a  graphic 
chart  (see  p.  35). 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

For  many  reasons  the  current  status  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments is  of  very  great  significance.  The  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
the  original  germ  from  which  American  higher  education  sprung,  is 
still  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  system.  The  growth  of  professional 
schools  and  the  development  of  new  technical  and  semitechnical 
curricula  have  not  displaced  it  in  the  popular  interest  or  diverted 
official  attention  from  its  peculiar  problems.  There  continue  to 
radiate  from  the  college  more  impulses  affecting  higher  education  in 
general  than  from  any  other  department.  Hence  changes  in  entrance 
requirements  inaugurated  by  any  large  institution  or  adopted  over 
any  considerable  geographical  area  are  likely  to  be  important.  They 
may  indicate  the  development  of  new  purposes  and  new  standards 
which  eventually  will  have  influence  on  all  that  is  included  in  the 
university.  Moreover,  entrance  requirements  affect  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  college  and  the  public-school  system.  A  change 
of  procedure  at  this  point  may  register  an  alteration  of  the  baromet- 
ric pressure  of  the  whole  scheme  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Xo  radical  new  tendencies  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  year 
under  review.  There  has.  however,  been  an  interesting  extension  of 
certain  movements  already  described  in  previous  reports. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Undoubtedly  the  method  of  admission  represented  by  the  Harvard 
new  plan  and  the  Yale  new  or  alternative  plan  (see  commissioner's 
report  for  1915.  p.  148),  including  as  the  determining  feature  the 
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"comprehensive  examination,"  is  the  most  original  and  important 
contribution  to  educational  practice  as  affecting  the  relations  of 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  since  the  adoption  by  middle  western 
institutions  of  the  policy  of  admission  by  certificate.^  The  method 
has  evidently  commended  itself  to  a  large  number  of  colleges  of  the 
North  Atlantic  section.  The  action  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  ^  in  voting  to  prepare  comprehensive  examination 
papers  for  the  use  of  such  colleges  in  its  membership  as  admit  on  that 
basis  constituted  an  unreserved  indorsement  of  the  plan  by  the  or- 
ganization which  is  probably  at  once  the  most  influential  and  the 
most  conservative  of  all  those  that  deal  vrith  the  problem  of  the 
articulation  of  college  and  secondary  school.  In  view  of  this  indorse- 
ment it  is  not  surprising  that  several  of  the  strongest  institutions  of 
the  Northeast  have  adopted  or  propose  to  adopt  the  new  method, 
with  unessential  modifications. 

Prophecy  is  generally  dangerous,  but  the  prediction  may  in  this 
case  be  ventured  that  this  plan  of  determining  fitness  for  college 
work  is  likely  to  have  a  still  wider  vogue  in  the  immediate  future. 
Strong  dissatisfaction  both  with  the  old-fashioned  examination 
system  and  with  the  certificate  method  of  admission  prevails  among 
conscientious  college  officers  throughout  the  country.  The  former  is 
believed  to  offer  no  true  test  of  power.  On  the  other  hand  it  puts  a 
premium  on  memorizing  facility  and  the  ability  to  absorb  informa- 
tion for  temporary  use  under  the  cramming  process.  The  latter  is 
hard  to  administer  effectively.  By  making  the  equipment  and  stand- 
ards of  the  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  the  criterion  for 
judging  his  eligibility  for  admission,  it  often  fails  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad  preparation  of  the  individual.  It  encourages 
also  the  purely  quantitative  measurement  of  scholastic  attainments. 
The  new  plan  is  thought  to  combine  the  excellencies  and  to  avoid 
the  defects  of  both  the  current  methods  of  admission.  It  preserves 
the  flexibility  of  the  certificate  system  while  imposing  the  individual 
test  for  which  the  entrance  examination  was  primarilv  designed. 
Furthermore  it  emphasizes  especially  the  quality  of  the  candidate's 
preparation. 

Haverford  College  has  reported  to  the  bureau  the  adoption  within 
the  past  year  of  a  plan  of  admission  under  which  the  candidate 
submits  a  certified  school  record  and  passes  comprehensive  examina- 
tions in  a  few  subjects. 

1  The  essential  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  it  combines  the  certificate  and  examination 
methods  of  admission.  The  candidate  presents  a  certificate  from  the  secondary  school 
testifying  to  the  quantity  of  the  work  covered.  The  college  takes  a  sample  of  the  quality 
by  examining  him  in  four  subjects.  The  examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
general  knowledge  of  a  given  subject  and  his  intellectual  power,  not  to  ascertain  whether 
he  has  mastered  a  prescribed  book  or  course. 

2  Referred  to  in  the  last  report  of  the  commissioner,  p.  149. 
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The  four  large  certificntino:  colleges  for  women  in  the  Northeast, 
Mount  llolyoke.  Smith.  Vassar.  and  Wellesley,  have  announced  that 
tlu'V  will  together  ailopt  a  similar  plan  to  replace  the  certificate  sj^s- 
tem  in  September.  15U9.  Any  candidate  may  enter  under  this  plan 
prior  to  1015>  by  passing  the  comprehensive  examinations  now  offered 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  furnishing  the 
required  evidence  from  the  secondary  school  attended.  In  minor 
details  the  plan  proposed  b,y  these  four  institutions  differs  from  that 
already  enforced  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  The  evidence 
submitted  by  the  secondary  school  must  include  an  estimate  of  the 
candidate's  scholarly  interests,  special  ability,  and  character.  Con- 
siderable latitude  of  choice  is  allowed  the  candidate  in  the  selection 
of  the  comprehensive  examinations  to  be  taken.  One  examination 
may  be  in  either  English  or  history,  one  in  a  foreign  language  to  be 
selected  by  the  applicant,  one  in  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  physics, 
and  the  fourth  in  some  other  subject  offered  for  admission,  the  com- 
mittee on  admission  concurring,  however,  in  the  candidate's  choice. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  persons  who  jndge  these  examinations  shall 
not  resort  to  numerical  or  alphabetical  grading,  but  shall  indicate 
by  verbal  comments  the  extent  to  which  the  papers  reveal  the  candi- 
date's fitness  to  undertake  college  work.  The  new  plan  is  not,  at  the 
outset  at  least,  to  affect  the  content  of  the  entrance  requirements  im- 
posed by  each  of  the  four  colleges.  The  special  prescriptions  of  each 
are  to  remain  in  full  force  and  only  those  candidates  Avill  be  admitted 
to  the  comprehensive  examinations  who  satisfy  the  committee  on 
admission  of  the  college  to  which  entrance  is  sought  that  these 
prescriptions  have  been  met. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  commissioner's  report  for  1914,  page  163  and  following,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  objections  raised  by  certain  of  the  New 
England  State  departments  of  education  to  the  alleged  domination 
of  high-school  education  in  New  England  by  the  New  England  Col- 
lege Entrance  Certificate  Board.  It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  constituent  colleges  of  the  board  were 
regarded  by  several  of  the  chief  State  school  officers  as  too  con- 
servative, and  that  through  the  immense  influence  and  prestige  of 
the  board  this  conservatism  was  carried  over  to  the  secondary  schools 
oftentimes,  these  officers  believed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  re- 
spective communities.^ 

^  It  is  Interestinj?  to  noto  in  this  connection  that  at  a  conforonco  hold  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess  of  1015  of  representatives  of  the  certificating  boards  of  the  country — the  New 
England  board,  the  North  Central  Association,  the  associations  of  the  Middle  States  and 
of  the  South — tho  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  New  England  only  is  there  any  certifi- 
cate board  that  has  done  really  efifective  work  in  making  a  certificate  practically  equal  to 
an  examination.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  tho  list  of  approved  schools  is  merely  an 
honor  list,  which  the  colleges  follow  or  not,  as  they  please.  No  special  certificate  grade  Is 
required  of  pupils,  but  a  mere  passing  grade  entitles  them  to  a  certificate. 
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In  order  that  the  high  schools  of  Xew  Hampshire  at  least  might 
be  free  to  adapt  their  curricula  to  practical  local  needs  without  fear 
of  being  outlawed,  the  State  superintendent  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  university,  which  should  adapt  itself  to  the  work 
done  by  the  high  schools  and  should  raise  no  "  artificial  and  arbitrary 
obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  education," 

An  announcement  of  changes  in  the  basis  of  admission  to  New 
Hampshire  College  appears  to  indicate  that  this  institution  is  pre- 
paring to  establish  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the 
State  universities  and  the  State  education  departments  of  certain 
other  States.  The  college  has  voted  to  admit  any  graduate  from  a 
high  school  or  academy  approved  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  on  the  basis  of  his  graduation,  without  a  special  cer- 
tificate formerly  required,  provided  the  division  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  have  been  met.  In  the  agricultural  and  arts 
and  science  divisions  these  division  requirements  comprise  seven 
prescribed  and  eight  elective  units ;  in  the  engineering  division  eight 
units  are  prescribed  and  seven  elective.  The  latitude  thus  granted 
to  the  schools  in  the  determination  of  the  content  of  the  secondary 
curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to  attend  the  State  college  is  con- 
siderable. A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  college  states  that  the 
institution  wishes  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  high 
schools  and  academies  which  the  latter  occupy  with  reference  to  the 
grammar  schools.  The  bulletin  also  quotes  a  letter  from  State 
Superintendent  Morrison,  which  comments  to  this  effect  on  another 
aspect  of  the  new  plan : 

It  means  that  the  high  school  can  no  longer  have,  as  it  has  had  in  some 
cases  in  the  past,  one  standard  for  graduation  and  another  standard  for  certifi- 
cation to  college.  It  means  that  the  high  school  *  *  *  must  do  sincere 
and  frank  work  with  all  who  are  within  its  doors  and  graduate  nobody  about 
wiiose  education  it  is  at  all  in  doubt. 

Xew  Hampshire  possesses  but  two  institutions  recognized  as  of  col- 
lege grade  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Recent  modifications  of  the 
basis  for  admission  to  Dartmouth  College  are  therefore  of  special 
interest.  Dartmouth,  which  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  has  now  retired 
from  that  body  and  has  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  selecting  the 
schools  whose  pupils  shall  have  the  privilege  of  admission  by  certifi- 
cate. The  college  announces  that  it  desires  to  promote  more  personal 
and  less  perfunctory  relations  with  the  schools  which  prepare  candi- 
dates for  admission.  These  it  proposes  to  establish  by  means  of  a 
personal  visitation  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
admissions  or  some  other  member  of  the  faculty.     In  granting  the 
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cortifioato  |Mi\  ileiro  horeat'ter  the  committee  on  admission  will  con- 
sider— 

(1)  Tho  report  <if  tlio  faculty  visitor. 

(2)  'Vho  rocord  of  graduates  of  the  school  wh.o  luive  entered  Dartmouth,  if 
auy. 

(3)  The  standing  of  the  school  in  tlie  rating  of  the  State  ilepartment  of 
education  and  other  certificating  bodies. 

(4)  The  information  contained  in  tlie  application  blank  submitted  by  the 
principal  of  the  school. 

In  deciding  upon  any  application  attention  Avill  be  paid  to — 

(1)  The  quality  of  instruction  as  influenced  by  training  of  teachers,  pupils 
per  teacher,  and  classes  per  teacher. 

(2)  The  equipnuMit  of  the  school,  including  library  and  laboratory  facilities. 

(3)  The  course  of  study  indicated  by  length  of  school  year,  length  of  actual 
teacliing  period,  number  of  recitations  a  week  in  each  subject,  provision  for 
concentration  on  certain  subjects,  and  opportunity  for  the  study  of  electives. 

The  college  holds  a  different  opinion  from  that  expressed  by  the 
officers  of  New  Hampshire  College,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
parity  of  high-school  graduation  and  the  certificating  standard.  It 
urges  principals  signing  certificates  to  make  sure  of  the  ability  of 
the  pupil  to  gain  profit  from  a  college  course  such  as  Dartmouth 
offers.  The  college  sets  no  definite  mark  which  must  be  gained  before 
i\  pupil  shall  be  certified;  it  views  with  apprehension,  however,  the 
assurance  of  a  certificate  to  a  pupil  whose  standing  was  below  85 ;  in 
uncertain  cases  entrance  examinations  may  be  taken,  and  the  respon- 
sibilit}'  for  the  pupil's  fitness  placed  upon  the  college. 

INCREASES  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ENTRANCE  CREDITS  DEMANDED. 

The  reaction  against  merely  quantitative  estimates  of  college 
preparation,  which  is  represented  by  the  spread  of  the  new  plan  of 
admission  in  the  Northeast,  is  by  no  means  universal.  In  other  sec- 
tions emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  ground 
covered.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  lax  standards  of  admission  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  In 
these  quarters  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  for  institutions  to  make  sure 
first  that  candidates  have  undergone  at  least  a  reasonable  minimum 
of  .secondary  training.  Closer  discriminations  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  training  may  be  set  up  by  later  enactments. 

The  development  of  public  (and  to  some  extent  even  of  private) 
secondary  schools  has  been  seriously  hampered  in  certain  States  by 
an  oversupply  of  colleges,  the  majority  of  which  depend  in  large 
measure  on  students'  fees  for  support.  These  States  have  witnessed 
an  annual  scramble  for  recruits  which  has  ignored  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  establishment  of  sound  secondary  schools  and  has 
too  often  made  a  mockery  of  college  standards.     More  than  one 
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State  school  officer  has  complained  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain. 
a  four-year  high  school  ^vithin  20  miles  of  some  of  the  more  aggres- 
sive of  these  needy  colleges.  High-school  students  of  the  third  and 
even  of  the  second  years  are  lured  away  by  the  promise  of  collegiate 
rating.  The  resulting  burden  of  conditions  has  also  been  found  to 
vanish  during  the  college  course  without  undue  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  students  thus  ostensibly  handicapped.  So  a  vicious  circle  has 
been  established  which  has  prevented  both  the  development  of  the 
public-school  system  and  the  realization  of  true  collegiate  standards. 
South  Carolina  has  been  one  of  the  States  which  has  suffered 
from  these  conditions.  The  State  Education  Department  lists  20 
colleges  for  whites,  14  of  which  are  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  (the  total  white  population  of  the  State  is  less  than 
three-(|uarters  of  a  million).  In  1914—15  the  department  recorded 
a  total  high-school  enrollment  of  10,481  and  a  total  of  but  673  pupils 
above  the  third  high-school  year.  The  difficulty  of  building  up  four- 
year  high  schools  (but  41  schools  are  listed  by  the  department  as 
having  fourth-year  students)  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
readiness  of  some  of  the  colleges  to  accept  pupils  with  but  two  or 
three  years  of  high-school  training.  Concerted  steps  toward  improv- 
ing the  situation  were  taken  in  April,  1915,  when  the  South  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Colleges  passed  the  following  resolutions  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  minimum  standard  for  entrance : 

1.  That  for  the  session  of  1915-16  the  colleges  shall  admit  by  certificate  only 
those  students  who  have  completed  not  less  than  a  three-year  high-school 
course,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  That  examinations  for  entrance  shall  be  based  in  1915-16  on  not  less  than 
a  three-year  high-school  course. 

3.  That  for  the  session  of  1916-17  no  student  shall  be  accepted  on  certificate 
who  offers  less  than  12  units  as  defined  by  the  high-school  inspector. 

4.  That  no  advanced  standing  be  given  to  a  high-school  graduate,  except  on 
examination. 

5.  The  committee  recommends  that  it  shall  be  the  established  policy  of  the 
association  to  discourage  students  from  coming  from  an^"  community  that  main- 
tains a  four-year  high-school  course  until  they  shall  have  completed  the  fourth 
year. 

A  number  of  other  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  increases  in  the  quanti- 
tative requirements  for  admission.  Thus,  for  example,  H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University  have 
raised  their  entrance  requirements  to  15  units.  Baldwin-Wallace 
College  has  increased  its  requirements  for  conditioned  entrance 
from  12  to  13  units,  and  the  requirements  for  full  standing  from  14 
to  15  units.  The  University  of  Oklahoma,  which  required  15  units 
for  full  standing,  has  raised  its  requirements  for  conditioned  en- 
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trance   from   12  to  14  units.     The  College  of  Industrial  Arts  at 
Denton,  Tex.,  has  raised  its  regular  requirements  to  14  units. 

A  STUDY  OF  PENSIONS  AND  INSURANCE  FOR  COLLEGE 

TEACHERS. 

Special  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  generally  command  the  thoughtful  attention  of  those 
who  have  to  do  Avith  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Bulle- 
tin Xo.  9,  1916,  of  the  foundation,  "A  comprehensive  plan  of  insur- 
ance and  annuities  for  college  teachers,"  b}'  Henry  S,  Pritchett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  will  probably  be  viewed  as  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  in  which  as 
yet  few  scientific  studies  have  been  made.  The  conclusions  reached 
on  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  college  teachers  are  likely  to  be 
regarded  both  by  boards  of  trustees  and  by  college  faculties  as  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  preliminary  statement  points  out  that 
the  report  describes  a  plan  of  relief  which  it  is  believed  will  protect 
the  teacher  against  the  life  hazards  incident  to  his  calling,  which  is 
secure  and  permanent,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher  and 
of  his  college,  and  which  takes  into  account  not  only  the  interest  of 
the  teacher  but  those  of  his  employer  and  also  those  of  the  general 
public. 

The  paragraphs  quoted  below  from  the  preliminary  statement  in- 
dicate the  general  scope  of  the  report. 

Two  main  risks  confi'ont  the  man  entering  the  career  of  a  teacher,  affecting 
the  welfare  of  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him — first,  the  risk  of  premature 
death  during  his  productive  life ;  second,  the  risk  of  dependence  when  his  income- 
earning,  power  declines.  The  first  can  be  met  only  by  some  form  of  insurance, 
the  second  by  some  form  of  annuity.  The  solution  here  presented  consists  of 
a  combination  of  insurance  at  cost  with  an  annuity  available  at  a  definite  age. 
The  scheme  is  based  upon  the  conception  that  the  man  who  is  assured  of  a  pen- 
sion at  a  definite  age,  let  us  say  65,  is  in  a  different  position  with  respect  to 
insurance  from  the  man  who  has  no  such  pension  secured  to  him.  He  desires 
to  be  protected  in  a  definite  risk  over  a  given  period  just  as  he  might  insure  a 
house  against  the  risk  of  fire  for  a  given  term.  His  need  is  therefore  met  by 
term  insurance,  which  affords  the  requisite  protection  to  his  family  during  the 
productive  period  of  life — during  which,  also,  in.surance  is  cheapest.  The  re- 
port points  out  in  detail  the  saving  which  would  be  effected  as  compared  with 
insurance  furnished  in  any  other  way,  and  shows  that  a  teacher  of  modest  salary 
can  afford  to  carry  insurance  of  this  sort,  of  adequate  amount,  without  financial 
burden.  For  example,  a  man  at  30  can  carry  term  insurance  of  $.5,000  to  end 
at  65,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  a  month.  Teachers  who  now  carry  insurance  gener- 
ally spend  far  more  than  this  on  small  and  expensive  policies. 

The  report  gives  in  detail  similar  information  regarding  the  kinds  of  annui- 
ties which  can  be  purchased  by  a  reasonable  sum  paid  in  year  by  year  and 
accumulating  over  a  term  of  years.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  when  an  ideal 
.system  is  to  be  considered,  the  problem  must  be  approached  from  the  point  of 
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Tiew  of  the  teacher  entering  the  service  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  grown  old  and  ready  to  leave  it.  Nearly  half  the  teachers  who  enter 
at  30  will  die  before  the  pensionable  age. 

Assuming  such  a  system  of  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  as 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  teacher,  the  next  question  is,  TVTio  is  to 
pay  for  it? 

Willi  this  matter  the  report  deals  in  detail.  It  seeks  to  make  clear  that  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  a  man's  family  and  for  his  own  se- 
curity in  old  age  rests  upon  himself.  To  lift  this  responsibility  wholly  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  teaching  profession  is  neither  wise  nor  is  it  desired  by  college 
teachers.  They  prefer  to  pay  tlieir  fair  proportion  of  such  an  obligation.  The 
replies  already  made  to  this  plan  make  this  clear. 

The  teacher,  in  an  economic  sense,  is  an  employee  of  a  corporation ;  and  all 
corporations,  whether  they  be  governments,  business  firms,  or  universities,  have 
a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  maintaining  a  pension  system  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  men  to  retire  in  decent  comfort  as  their  productive  powers  diminish 
through  age.  This  economic  reason  is  strengthened  by  the  responsibility  which 
the  social  conscience  of  mankind  lays  upon  all  employers  to  take  some  part  in 
advancing  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  whom  they  employ. 

Although  concerned  primarily  with  the  establishment  of  a  pension 
system  for  college  teachers,  the  report  discusses  the  pensioning  of 
]3ublic  employees  in  general  and  records  the  experience  of  several 
countries  with  various  forms  of  old-age  relief.  Two  plans  have 
been  followed,  the  reserve  plan  and  the  cash-disbursement  plan. 
Under  the  former,  "  the  necessary  reserve  for  each  beneficiary  is  set 
aside  year  by  year.  This,  with  accumulated  interest,  will  provide 
the  pension  when  it  may  become  due."  Under  the  second,  "  Pensions 
are  paid  out  of  current  funds,  such  as  are  provided  by  Government 
appropriations  or  from  an  endowment  or  from  the  general  income 
of  an  institution."  Attractive  as  the  free  pension  system  has  ap- 
peared to  various  groups  of  workers  who  have  sought  it,  it  has,  the 
report  declares,  proved  itself  insecure  and  expensive.  "  Pension 
systems  based  upon  the  cash-disbursement  plan  and  offering  a  free 
pension  have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  broken  down  through 
their  great  cost  unless  upheld  by  the  resources  of  a  government. 
Even  in  the  case  of  governmental  pensions,  the  cost  has  mounted 
to  such  proportions  as  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  system." 
Examples  of  the  enormous  ultimate  cost  of  such  a  system  are 
numerous.  In  Berlin,  in  1914,  the  pension  roll  of  the  civil  service, 
excluding  the  police,  amounted  to  36.92  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  the 
active  list.  In  1915  the  ]:)ercentage  ratio  of  the  pension  roll  to  the 
pay  roll  of  the  London  Metropolitan  police  was  29.3  (in  1854  it  was 
but  8.5).  In  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  civil-service  employees 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pension  system,  the  pension 
load  has  become  a  serious  burden.  In  1912  the  pension  cost  of  the 
civil  list  was  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  pay  of  the  active  list. 
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MiirtH)ver.  the  report  states  that  in  addition  to  its  insecurity  the  non- 
contrilnitorv  pension  paid  on  the  cash-dishursenient  ph\n  is  in  the 
end  the  dearest  to  the  beneiiciarv.    It  conchides  that: 

A  ponsion  system  mi  the  reserve  plan,  sustained  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
the  employer  ami  employee,  is  not  only  the  fairest  and  the  most  equitable  form 
of  pension  system,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  cost  can  be  ascertained 
in  advance,  in  which  the  question  of  pension  is  separated  from  the  question  of 
pay.  and  it  is  the  only  form  of  pi>nsion  which  can  be  permanently  secure. 

These  conchisions  have  been  reached  l)y  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  after  10  years  of  experience  with  a  different  system  and 
after  constant  study  of  an  exceedingly  complicated  subject.  The 
foundation  has  a  large  fund  to  administer  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions to  college  teachers.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. The  directors  of  the  foundation  decided  in  the  beginning  to 
spend  the  income  of  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  noncontribntory 
pensions  in  a  limited  number  of  colleges  and  universities/  reserving 
the  privilege  of  modifying  the  system  from  time  to  time  as  experi- 
ence might  dictate.  The  rapidly  increasing  load  upon  the  foun- 
dation's income  (due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  mortality  experience 
of  the  foundation  during  the  10  years  of  its  existence  has  been  far 
below  the  most  conservative  tables  and  the  cost  correspondingly 
greater)  points  to  the  likelihood  of  the  still  further  limitation  of 
the  field  of  its  contributions  in  the  future,  unless  some  other  plan 
of  administration  is  adopted.  President  Pritchett  believes,  more- 
over, that  the  foundation  will  have  fallen  short  of  its  original  pur- 
pose if  pensions  are  provided  only  in  a  relatively  small  group  of 
institutions.  The  bulletin,  therefore,  not  only  outlines  what  the 
author  conceives  to  be  a  desirable  pension  system  for  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  shows  how  the  foundation  may 
help  to  make  possible  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  system. 

Two  principal  difficulties  attend  the  establishment  of  a  combined 
annuity  and  insurance  scheme  maintained  on  the  reserA'e  plan  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  the  teachers  and  the  employing  colleges,  which 
is  the  kind  of  pension  system  the  report  advocates.  The  first  of  these 
obstacles  is  known  under  the  term  "  accrued  liabilities."  There  are 
many  men  past  middle  life,  too  old  to  participate  in  any  relief  plan, 
who  must  shortly  be  pensioned  if  a  pension  system  is  put  into  eUect. 
The  load  of  pensions  already  accumulated  upon  the  lives  of  these  men 
constitutes  the  "  accrued  liabilities "  of  the  college.  It  has  been  a 
burden  heaA-y  enough  to  prevent  many  colleges  from  establishing  a 
pension  system  and  it  can  not  be  avoided.  In  effect,  the  foundation 
has  been  carrying  the  accrued  liabilities  of  the  colleges  on  its  accepted 
list.    "  It  seems  to  many  who  have  given  thought  to  these  questions 

1  Seventy-three  collefres  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  foundation. 
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that  the  time  has  now  come  to  determine  in  what  way  the  foundation 
may  not  only  carry  out  its  obligations  to  the  colleges  associated  with 
it,  but  also  seek  to  put  into  operation  a  permanent  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  teachers  and  their  dependents,  applicable  to  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland." 

The  other  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  is  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  cheap  insurance  during  the  productive  life 
of  the  worker  through  the  ordinary  commercial  companies.  The 
foundation  might  undertake  this  service,  through  the  medium  of  a 
subagency.  An  arrangement  might  then  be  made  whereby  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  would  furnish  to  the  teacher  insurance  at  cost,  and 
"  the  college  and  teacher  cooperate  in  the  support  of  a  system  of  an- 
nuities available  at  the  minimum  age  of  65,  when  insurance  ceases." 
T\niat  is  believed  to  be  the  great  advantage  to  the  teacher  and  to 
the  college  of  such  an  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

Let  us  follow  a  case  typical  of  the  experience  of  the  average  teacher  and  of 
the  average  college.  Starting  a  teacher  as  instructor  at  age  30,  let  us  assume 
that  a  minimum  insurance  of  $5,000  and  a  minimum  annuity  of  $1,000  a  year 
is  decided  upon.  The  annual  cost  of  the  two  would  amount  to  $188.16,  or  about 
$15.68  a  month.  Five  years  later  the  teacher  finds  himself  in  the  possession  of 
a  salary  $.500  larger  than  he  had  formerly,  and  he  decides  to  devote  $100  a  year 
to  an  increase  in  his  protection.  In  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cost 
of  the  annuity  grows  with  years,  he  decides  to  put  thi.s  into  the  form  of  an 
annuity,  and  thus  obtains  an  increase  of  some  $600  in  the  annuity,  which  is 
thus  brought  up  to  $1,600.  Five  years  later,  at  the  age  of  40,  finding  liimself 
again  in  possession  of  a  still  larger  salary,  he  decides  to  take  out  $5,000  more 
of  insurance  to  end  at  age  65,  which  would  cost  him  about  $75. 

Should  this  teacher  live  to  65,  he  would  have  available  for  his  use  a  retiring 
allowance  of  $1,600.  Should  he  continue  in  service  three  years  longer  but  make 
no  more  payments,  his  retiring  allowance  would  amount  to  $1,987.  His  wife, 
in  case  she  survived  him.  would  shai-e  in  this  retiring  allowance.  Should  this 
teucher  die  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65,  he  would  leave  to  his  family  an  in- 
surance of  $10,000  and  his  accumulated  savings,  which  would  amount  in  cash  to 
the  following  sums  at  the  respective  ages : 

Cash  value  of 
.    ,      ,,  accumulated 

Age  at  death  :  savings. 

40 $2, 176.  85 

45 3,  999.  52 

50 6,  270.  87 

55 9. 101.  39 

60 12,  628.  75 

65 17,  024.  32 

In  comparison  with  the  protection  which  this  teacher  and  his  family  would 
enjoy,  for  a  maximum  cost  of  a  dollar  a  day,  the  average  college  teacher  and 
his  family  are  practically  unprotected.  Yet  his  annual  payments  are  only  one 
and  a  half  times  those  now  made  by  teachers  for  life  insurance  alone.  AVith 
the  participation  of  his  college  this  cost  would  be  but  little  more  than  that  now 
spent  for  inadequate  insurance. 
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The  report  was  originally  presented  as  a  confidential  report  to  the 
trustees  of  the  foundation.  The  board  has  not  yet  acted  upon  the 
proposals  except  to  pass  resolutions  ordering  the  circulation  of  the 
report  among  the  associated  colleges  and  announcing  "  that  Avhatever 
plan  is  finally  adopted  "will  be  devised  with  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
prixileges  and  expectations  which  have  been  created  under  existing 
rules.'' 

TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

The  efforts  of  university  administrators  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades have  been  directed  as  never  before  toward  the  establishment  of 
contacts  between  the  university  and  the  community  which  it  serves. 
The  movement,  which  received  its  first  impetus  from  the  early  enter- 
prises in  the  field  of  university  extension,  has  ramified  and  spread 
until  it  includes  cooperative  activities  almost  too  numerous  to  record. 
Coincidentally,  the  intramural  work  of  the  university  itself  has  un- 
dergone a  "sea-change."'  The  division  and  subdivision  of  courses, 
the  addition  of  specialized  curricula  designed  to  train  persons  for  new 
technical  and  professional  pursuits,  all  bear  witness  to  the  ready  re- 
sponse of  the  modern  university  to  the  vocational  demands  of  fts 
constituency.  To  the  observer  who  views  American  higher  education 
as  a  whole,  this  endeavor  to  make  the  university  in  the  broadest  sense 
an  instrument  for  public  service  will  doubtless  appear  the  most  con- 
spicuous present  tendency. 

A  manifestation  of  this  tendency,  pregnant  with  possibilities  for 
the  deA'elojDment  of  greater  governmental  efficiency,  is  reported  in  the 
recent  projects  for  the  establishment  of  courses  for  the  training  of 
public  servants  which  have  been  inaugurated  by  institutions  in  a 
number  of  the  larger  cities  and  by  several  State  universities  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Southwest.  These  projects  have  been  promoted 
and  fostered :  First,  l)y  the  committee  on  practical  training  for  pub- 
lic service  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association;  then  by  a 
national  conference  on  universities  and  public  service  held  in  New 
York  in  ^lay,  1914,  and  latterly  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Training  for  Public  Service,  an  organization  created  to  cooperate 
with  universities  and  governmental  agencies  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  and  the  circulation  of  propaganda  looking  to  this  end.  The 
relation  of  this  movement  to  certain  of  the  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Urban  Universities  (mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner for  the  year  1915,  p.  154)  will  be  apparent. 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  training  contemplated  are  indicated 
by  excerpts  from  the  recommendations  of  two  institutional  commit- 
tees reporting  during  the  academic  year  just  ended.  It  will  be 
noted  that  cooperation  not  only  with  governmental  agencies  in  the 
actual  work  of  administration,  but  with  other  educational  organiza- 
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tions,  is  included  in  both  plans.  A  special  committee  on  training  for 
public  service,  appointed  by  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, recommended  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  Two  or  three  years  of  regular  college  training,  including  elementary  gov- 
ernment, economics,  etc. 

2.  One  year  of  special  training  embracing  the  following  subjects:  (a)  Mu- 
nicipal government  (specialized  course);  (&)  administrative  law;  (c)  public 
and  municipal  accounting;  {d)  office  and  works  management;  (c)  public 
finance  and  budget  making;  (f)  institutions  of  public  welfare;  (fj)  city  plan- 
ning and  social  surveys;  (/<)  technique  of  investigation  and  inquiry;  (i)  sta- 
tistics and  reporting,  including  instruction  in  English  and  graphic  methods  of 
presentation. 

3.  One  year  of  contact  or  field  work  and  observation.  This  work  should  be 
done  (under  the  direction  of  the  standing  committee  on  training  for  public 
service  hereinafter  described)  in  New  York  City  departments  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  Training  School  for  Public  Service 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  student  may  secure  practical  experience  in — -(a) 
budget  making;  (h)  the  investigation  of  several  branches  of  public  adminis- 
tration; (c)  the  preparation  of  reports  and  recommendation  on  the  basis  of 
ascertained  results;   (d)  the  practice  of  presenting  oral  statements  of  results 

.in  short  form. 

Among  the  recommendations  for  immediate  action  were : 

6.  That  upon  recommendation  of  the  standing  committee  the  extension  division 
of  the  university,  in  cooperation  with  the  several  technical  and  professional 
schools  of  the  university,  shall  offer  special  courses  of  instruction  for  persons 
already  in  the  civil  service  of  New  York  City  who  desire  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge and  efficiency  and  to  prepare  for  promotions,  and  that  these  courses  be 
offered  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  convenient  to  civil  servants. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  cooperating  with  the  Training  School  for  Pub- 
lic Service  in  New  York  City  on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  Exchange  of  students.  That  Columbia  University  shall  admit  without 
charge  to  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university  students  from  the  training 
school  to  such  a  number  as  the  university  committee  on  training  for  public 
service  may  deem  an  adequate  return  for  the  facilities  offered  to  the  students 
of  Columbia  University  by  the  training  school. 

(&)  Exchange  of  instructors.  That  professors  in  Columbia  University  may, 
by  arrangement  with  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  offer  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  training  school  and  that  such  courses  may,  on  approval  by 
the  appropriate  authority,  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  the 
university.  That  members  of  the  staff  of  the  training  school  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  concerned  and  the  trustees  of  the  university,  be  author- 
ized to  offer  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university. 

(c)  Credit  for  field  work.  That  the  graduate  faculties  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, or  any  one  of  them  adopting  this  provision,  shall,  on  recommendation 
of  the  dean  and  the  above  university  committee  on  public  service,  grant  credit 
for  work  done  in  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  provided  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  credit  granted  exceed  the  value  of  one  minor  and  such  additional 
credit  toward  the  major  as  the  professor  in  charge  shall  allow.  Provided  fur- 
ther that  in  every  case  such  work  in  the  training  school  shall  be  done  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  professor  of  Columbia  University  in  charge  of  the 
students'  major  subject  and  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 
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A  committee  on  municipal-service  survey,  appointed  by  President 
Mezes,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  recommended: 

(1)  That  there  be  appointed  at  the  college  a  director  of  public-service  train- 
ing. It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  keep  a  record  of  all  municipal 
positions  which  are  open  to  college  students,  and  the  subjects  and  dates  of 
approaching  examinations.  He  shall  also  establish  at  the  college  in  cooperation 
with  the  nuinicipal  civil-service  commi.ssion  an  intelligence  office  or  clearing 
house  for  civil-service  positions,  and  he  shall  be  prepai'ed  to  advise  students 
as  to  the  courses  and  methods  to  be  pursued  in  preparation  for  such  positions. 
He  shall  confer  with  the  civil-service  commissioners  and  chief  examiners  as 
to  the  relation  between  college  instruction  and  civil  service  as  to  examinations, 
standards,  credit  for  field  work,  and  eligibility.  The  director  of  public-service 
training  shall  also  confer  with  the  heads  of  city  departments  and  bureaus  with 
regard  to  their  needs  and  the  ability  of  the  college  to  supply  them. 

(2)  That  a  college  standing  committee  on  public-service  training  be  appointed 
to  cooperate  and  advise  with  the  director.  Such  a  committee  should  have 
among  its  membership  representatives  of  the  departments  most  concerned  in 
the  technical  training  of  those  who  will  enter  public  service. 

(3)  That  the  announcements  of  the  .several  divisions  of  the  college  contain 
a  statement  of  the  scope  and  work  of  the  committee  on  public-service  training. 

(4)  That  provision  be  made  for  cooperation  of  the  college  with  such  unofficial 
public  agencies  as  the  training  school  for  public  service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  exchange  of 
students,  exchange  of  instructors,  and  exchange  of  credit. 

(5)  That  the  special  courses  to  be  recommended  and  their  formal  organiza- 
tion be  immediately  taken  up  by  the  director  of  public-service  training  with 
his  committee  and  all  other  departments  and  agencies  involved. 

THE   PROPOSAL-  FOR   A   STATE   UNIVERSITY   IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  administration  of  American  education  is  less  systematized  than 
that  of  any  other  important  country.  In  theory  the  provision  and  the 
controlof  education  is  the  function  of  each  of  the  State  governments. 
AVhile  these  Governments  have,  without  exception,  provided — either 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  State  or  by  mandatory  laws  affecting 
smaller  civil  divisions — facilities  for  a  certain  amount  of  sojiooling,  the 
forms  of  control  and  the  powers  reserved  to  the  State's  officers  vary 
widely,  as  do  also  the  concepts  of  the  extent  of  the  educational  op- 
portunities which  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  furnish.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  older  Commonwealths  of  the  East  have 
less  generidly  provided  higher  education  at  State  expense  (except  in 
agriculture  and  meclianic  arts,  for  the  partial  maintenance  of  which 
Federal  appropriations  are  also  made)  than  the  Western  and  South- 
ern States. 

The  reasons  for  this  divergence  in  the  practice  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  as  well  known  as  the  fact.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  existence  in  the  East  of  numerous  strongly  endowed  col- 
leges and  universities  founded  by  private  philanthropy  long  before 
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the  emergence  of  the  social  ideal  which  demands  that  the  State  main- 
tain agencies  for  every  type  of  intellectual  training  required  by  any 
considerable  group  of  citizens.  The  majority  of  these  privately  sup- 
]3orted  institutions  have,  however,  adapted  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  both  of  i:)ublic  education  and  of  social  philosophy.  They 
have  constantly  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to  establish  closer  adjust- 
ments with  the  public-school  systems.  On  the  other,  they  have  come 
increasingly  to  regard  themselves  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  public 
instruments,  subject — within  the  limits  of  their  respective  charters — 
to  such  modifications  of  policy  and  aim  as  might  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  harmony  with  the  current  trend  of  public  education.  Never- 
theless, they  are  of  course  organically  cut  off  from  the  public  schools; 
their  governing  boards  are  not  directly  and  legally  responsible  to  the 
general  public;  through  the  force  of  long-established  traditions, 
which  are  peculiarly  potent  in  academic  communities,  they  are  in- 
clined toward  conservatism. 

These  facts  and  tendencies  have  led  certain  persons  in  several  of 
the  Eastern  States  to  urge  the  creation  of  State  universities  as  the 
logical  culmination  of  the  State's  educational  enterprise,  and  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  providing  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
citizens.  One  of  these  proposals  has  already  been  alluded  to.  (See 
p.  39.)  A  second,  perhaps  of  even  greater  interest,  concerns  the 
foundation  of  a  State  university  in  Massachusetts. 

Without  reference  to  the  rank  and  reputation  of  the  privately  en- 
dowed institutions  of  Massachusetts,  a  mere  statistical  summary  of 
their  number,  enrollments,  and  financial  resources  indicates  that  this 
State  is  singularly  well  equipped  with  facilities  for  higher  training. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  State  board  of  education  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  legislature  of  1915  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  university.  Under  these 
instructions  the  board  was  allowed  no  discretion.  It  consequently 
submitted  forms  for  two  acts  which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation. The  first  provided  for  an  initial  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  gi'ounds  and  buildings  and  organizing 
a  teaching  institution.  The  second  provided  for  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  a  scholarship  fund  of  $100,000  to  be  administered  by  the 
board  and  to  be  used  in  paying  the  tuition  of  worthy  young  people  at 
existing  institutions. 

The  board  also  suggested : 

that  as  an  alternative  to  a  State  university  established  as  an  institution  offer- 
ing regular  courses  of  instruction,  the  Commonwealth  might  create  and  maintain 
a  university  of  Massachusetts  as  a  nonteaching  organization,  which  should  con- 
f^'ist  of  a  board  of  trustees  authorized  to  conduct  university  extension  courses 
and  correspondence  courses,  to  administer  a  system  of  State  scholarships,  to 
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pronioto  tlio  trninini:  of  swondary  school  teachers  and  of  school  administrators 
and  supervisors,  to  provide  for  oriranized  cooperation  between  hiiiher  institu- 
tions of  learnlnsr  in  Massachusetts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  and  municipal 
departments  on  the  other,  and  to  secure  proper  articulation  of  high  school  and 
colleire  hy  oriraniziiiir  and  puttiotr  into  effect  plans  whereby  the  above  results 
may  be  secured  tiirouj^h  C(HH)oratii>n  with  existing  colleges  and  universities. 

Such  a  university  should,  at  least  at  the  outset,  maintain  no  faculty.  It 
should  be  provitled  with  buildings  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  its  administrative  work.  If  circumstances  warranted,  it  might  in  time 
be  authorized  to  organize  and  maintain  a  permanent  staff  of  lecturers  for  sub- 
jects or  courses  not  otherwise  available.  It  is  believetl  that  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  JIassachusetts  would  cooperate  with  such  a  university,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  there  would  be  readiness  to  support,  without  expense 
to  the  State,  a  certain  number  of  extension  courses. 

The  committee  of  the  legishiture  to  which  the  matter  was  referred 
reported  that  no  legishition  Avas  necessary.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, passed  a  very  important  measure  which  looks  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  board's  proposals.  This  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  university  extension  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  board  of  education  and  appropriated  $25,000  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  year  1915. 

Tlie  main  provisions  of  the  act  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  department  of  imiversity  extension 
to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  education.  The  head  of 
said  department  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council,  and  his  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council.  He  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
said  board  of  education. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  department  of  university  extension  is  hereby  authorize<l  to 
cooperate  with  existing  institutions  of  learning  in  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  university  extension  and  correspondence  courses ;  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  all  extension  and  correspondence  courses  which  are  sup- 
iwrted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State  revenues ;  and  also,  where  that  is  deemed 
advisable,  to  establish  and  conduct  university  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  ilassachusetts :  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  to  the  said  department  or  to  the  board 
of  education  the  control  or  direction  of  extension  and  correspondence  courses 
in  agi'iculture  or  in  subjects  directly  related  thereto  when  these  are  adminis- 
tered under  the  direction  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  The  said 
department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  may  employ 
such  agents,  lecturers,  instructors,  assistants  and  clerks,  for  whole  or  part 
time,  as  may  be  necessary  for  proper  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  With  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council  and  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, it  may  rent  suitable  offices  for  the  conduct  of  its  work. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  department  for  the  purposes  of  such  university  extension  or 
correspondence  courses,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  city  or  town  officials 
or  school  committees,  use  the  school  buildings  or  other  public  buildings  and 
grounds  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  also  use  normal 
school  buildings  and  grounfls  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  boards  or  commission 
in  charge  of  the  same,  such  other  school  buihlings  as  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commonwealth.     City  and  town  officials  and  committees  are  hereby 
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authorized  to  allow  the  use  of  buildiugs  aud  grounds  under  their  charge  by  the 
department  of  university  extension  for  the  pui'poses  of  university  extension  or 
correspondence  courses,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  such  officials 
or  committees  may  establish:  ProvidaJ,  lioivever,  That  sucli  use  shall  not  inter- 
fere or  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  said  buildings  and  grounds  by  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  town.  The  said  department  may  also  arrange  for  the  use 
of  such  other  buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  work,  and  may  expend  in  rent  therefor  such  sums  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  The  department  of  university  extension  is  empowered  to  appoint  a 
State  advisory  council  and  also  local  advisory  councils  on  university  extension 
and  correspondence  courses,  the  functions  of  which  shall  be  defined  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

It  :t:  *  *  *  *  '^ 

Sec.  6.  The  said  department  is  authorized  to  grant  to  students  completing 
courses  of  instruction  provided  for  under  this  act  suitable  certificates  as  evi- 
dence of  proficiency,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  established 
by  the  board  of  education. 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM. 

The  issues  implicit  in  the  question  of  academic  freedom  transcend 
in  importance  all  others.  They  concern  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
legitimate  powers  of  boards  of  trustees;  they  concern  the  integrity 
of  universities  and  the  integrity  of  the  scholar's  calling.  They  in- 
volve more  remotely  the  right  of  any  established  interest,  ecclesias- 
tical, economic,  or  popular,  by  reason  of  its  prejudices  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  advantage,  to  throttle  free  inquiry.  They  involve 
ultimately,  therefore,  the  whole  principle  of  progress  in  the  social 
order.  Unless  that  freedom  of  research,  of  teaching,  and  of  public 
utterance  which  every  self-respecting  scholar  claims  as  his  inalien- 
able privilege  is  guaranteed,  the  university  suffers  paralj^sis  in  all 
its  members.  Should  the  disease  become  general,  the  seriousness  of 
its  effect  upon  the  whole  scheme  of  American  education  is  not  easily 
estimated.  Hence  much  more  is  at  stake  in  any  particular  instance 
of  the  alleged  infringement  of  academic  freedom  than  (as  has  been 
suggested)  the  "  ferocious  virtue  "  of  an  individual  professor  or 
than  the  collective  sensitiveness  of  a  professional  caste. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  recent  series  of  such  instances, 
which  has  almost  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  deserve  extended 
discussion.  The  beginnings  of  such  a  discussion  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  higher  education  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1915  (p.  157  et  seq).  Some  of  the  wider 
implications  of  the  question  of  academic  freedom  were  then  men- 
tioned. The  reports  of  several  committees  appointed  by  various 
associations  of  scholars  to  investigate  cases  of  disciplinary  action 
visited  by  boards  of  trustees  on  professors  accused  of  expressing  un- 
popular opinions  were  summarized.     The  formation  of  the  American 
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Association  of  I'nivoisity  Professors  and  its  inevitable  preoccupa- 
tion with  this  matter  Avere  noted 

During  the  past  year  a  series  of  reports  dealing  with  other 
cases  of  alleged  breaches  of  academic  freedom  have  emanated  from 
this  association.  '  The  findings  of  each  of  its  committees  of  inquiry 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  pages.  By  far  the  most  significant 
document  published  by  the  association,  however,  is  the  report  of  the 
general  committee  of  15  (mentioned  in  the  commissioner's  report, 
1915,  p.  101)  on  academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure,  submitted  to 
the  association  at  its  second  annual  meeting,  in  December,  1915. 
Both  the  representative  and  responsible  character  of  the  association 
which  issues  it  and  the  eminence  of  the  men  whose  signatures  are 
attached  would  bespeak  for  the  report  in  any  event  the  careful 
consideration  of  university  boards  and  executives.  Its  content, 
moreover,  is  worthy  of  its  authors  and  its  sponsor.  It  constitutes 
l^robably  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  year  to  the  discussion 
of  educational  policy.  Although  the  pamphlet  has  already  been 
widely  distributed  bv  the  Bureau  of  Education  among  those  con- 
cerned  with  the  direction  of  higher  education,  considerable  excerpts 
from  it  are  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  that  still  more  extensive 
public  that  is  reached  by  these  bulletins. 

GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 
AND  ACADEMIC  TENURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  a  general  declaration 
of  principles  which  it  is  hoped  will  promote  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  issues,  and  the  second  a  group  of  practical  proposals  designed 
at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  academic  freedom  and  to  protect  uni- 
versity executives  and  governing  boards  from  unjust  charges  of  its 
infringement. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  Part  I  that  academic  freedom,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  teacher,  comprises  three  elements — freedom  of  research, 
freedom  of  teaching  within  the  institution,  and  freedom  of  extra- 
mural utterance  and  action. 

Tlie  first  of  these  is  almost  everywhere  so  safejriiarded  that  the  dangers  of  its 
infringement  are  slight.  It  may  therefore  be  disregarded  in  this  report.  The 
second  and  third  phases  of  academic  freedom  are  closely  related,  and  are  often 
not  distinguished.  The  third,  however,  has  an  importance  of  its  own,  since  of 
late  it  has  perhaps  more  frequently  heen  the  occasion  of  difficulties  and  contro- 
versies than  has  the  question  of  freedom  of  intra-academic  teaching. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  principles 
which  have  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  teaching  are  substantially  the 
same  whether  intra-  or  extra-mural  activities  are  considered.  It 
therefore  assumes  that  its  declaration  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
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teaching  Avithin  the  university  is  applicable  in  the  main  to  the  free- 
dom of  speech  of  imiversity  teachers  outside  their  institutions. 

The  report  distinguishes  between  two  radically  different  types  of 
institutions,  the  relatively  rare  proprietary  schools  designed  for  the 
propagation  of  specific  doctrines,  religious  or  economic,  and  the  ordi- 
nary' college  or  university  not  strictly  bound  to  a  propagandist  duty. 
The  obligations  of  the  boards  of  trust  of  the  former  are  plain,  and  in 
such  institutions  the  question  of  academic  freedom  can  not  properly 
arise.  There  is,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be,  no  genuine  free- 
dom in  them.  Such  institutions  are  comparatively  innocuous,  be- 
cause the  badge  of  their  servitude  is  generally  not  concealed.  It 
stands  as  a  "  caveat  emptor  "  to  warn  away  every  competent  scholar 
whose  scientific  conscience  still  functions.  In  case  this  revelation 
of  the  institution's  true  purpose  is  not  made,  however,  it  manifestly 
should  be  made. 

The  nature  of  the  trust  reposed  in  the  governing  boards  of  what 
the  report  significantly  calls  "  untrammeled  institutions  of  learning" 
is  emphatically  declared  to  be  public.  Whether  the  institution  be  a 
State  institution  or  a  privately  endowed  institution  appealing  to  the 
general  public  for  support  and  patronage,  "  the  trustees  are  trustees 
for  the  public.  *  *  *  They  can  not  be  permitted  to  assume  the 
proprietary  attitude  and  privilege  *  *  *  they  have  no  moral 
right  to  bind  the  reason  or  the  conscience  of  any  professor."  "  This 
elementary  distinction  between  a  private  and  a  public  trust  is  not  j^^et 
so  universally  accepted  as  it  should  be  in  our  American  institutions," 
but  it  is  essential  that  it  be  recognized  by  governing  boards. 

The  preservation  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  profes- 
sorate is  necessary  not  only  to  bring  into  the  profession  men  of  high 
gifts  and  character,  but  also  to  insure  the  honest  performance  of  their 
function  of  dealing  with  knowledge  at  first  hand  and  reporting  the 
results  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  proper  discharge  of  this  function  requires  (among  other  things)  tliat  the 
university  teaclier  shall  be  exempt  Irom  any  pecuniary  motive  or  inducement 
to  hold  or  to  express  any  conclusion  which  is  not  the  genuine  and  uncolored 
product  of  his  own  study  or  that  of  fellow  specialists.  Indeed,  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  the  work  of  the  professorate  requires  that  our  universities  shall 
be  so  free  that  no  fair-minded  person  shall  find  any  excuse  for  even  a  'suspicion 
that  the  utterances  of  university  teachers  are  shaped  or  restricted  by  the  judg- 
ment, not  of  professional  scholars,  but  of  inexpert  and  possibly  not  wholly 
disinterested  persons  outside  of  their  ranks.  The  lay  public  is  under  no  compul- 
sion to  accept  or  to  act  upon  the  opinions  of  the  scientific  experts  whom, 
through  the  universities,  it  employs.  But  it  is  highly  needful,  in  the  interest  of 
society  at  large,  that  what  purport  to  be  the  conclusions  of  men  trained  for  and 
dedicated  to  the  quest  for  truth  shall  in  fact  be  the  conclusions  of  such  men, 
and  not  echoes  of  the  opinions  of  the  lay  public  or  of  the  individuals  who  endow 
or  manage  universities.  To  the  degree  that  professional  scholars,  in  the  forma- 
tion and  promulgation  of  their  opinions,  are,  or  by  the  character  of  their  tenure 
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appear  to  bo.  subject  to  any  lUDtive  other  tluui  their  own  soieutitie  conscience 
and  a  ilesire  for  the  respect  of  their  fellow  experts,  to  that  degree  the  university 
teaching  profession  is  corrupted ;  its  proper  intluence  upmi  public  opinion  is 
diminished  and  vitiated ;  and  society  at  large  fails  to  get  from  its  scholars  in 
an  unadulteratiHl  form  the  peculiar  and  necessary  service  which  it  is  the  office 
of  tlic  professional  scholar  to  furnish. 

The  committee  then  takes  up  the  rehitionship  between  university 
trustees  and  members  of  university  faculties  in  ^^hat  is  probably  the 
most  important  pronouncement  of  the  whole  report.  "  The  latter  are 
the  appointees,  but  not  in  any  sense  the  employees,  of  the  former. 
For,  once  appointed,  the  scholar  has  professional  functions  to  per- 
form in  which  the  appointing  authorities  have  neither  competency 
nor  moral  right  to  intervene.  *  *  *  So  far  as  the  university  teacher's 
independence  of  thought  and  utterance  is  concerned — though  not  in 
other  regards — the  relationship  of  professor  to  trustees  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  between  judges  of  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Executive 
who  appoints  them.  University  teachers  should  be  understood  to  be, 
with  respect  to  the  conclusions  reached  and  expressed  by  them,  no 
more  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees  than  are  judges  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  President,  with  respect  to  their  decisions." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  tlie  earlier  days  of  American  universities 
the  chief  menace  to  academic  freedom  was  ecclesiastical  and  that 
philosophj'^  and  the  natural  sciences  were  the  subjects  chiefly  affected, 
but  that  now  the  danger  zone  has  been  shifted  to  the  social  sciences. 

The  special  dangers  to  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  domain  of  the  social  sciences 
are  evidently  two.  The  one  which  is  the  more  likely  to  affect  the  privately 
endowed  colleges  and  universities  is  the  danger  of  restrictions  upon  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions  which  point  toward  extensive  social  innovations,  or  call  in 
question  the  moral  legitimacy  or  social  expediency  of  economic  conditions  or 
commercial  practices  in  which  large  vested  interests  are  involved.  In  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  field  almost  every  question,  no  matter  how  large  and 
general  it  at  first  appears,  is  more  or  less  affected  with  private  or  class  interests ; 
and,  as  the  governing  body  of  a  university  is  naturally  made  up  of  men  who 
through  their  standing  and  ability  are  personally  interested  in  gi*eat  private 
enterprises,  the  points  of  possible  conllict  are  numberless.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  consideration  that  benefactors,  as  well  as  most  of  the  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  privately  endowed  institutions,  themselves  belong  to  the 
more  prosperous  and  therefore  usually  to  the  more  conservative  classes,  it  is 
apparent  that,  so  long  as  effectual  safeguards  for  academic  freedom  are  not 
established,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  pressure  from  vested  interests  may,  some- 
times deliberately  and  sometimes  unconsciously,  sometimes  openly  and  sometimes 
subtly  and  in  obscure  ways,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  academic  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  State  universities  the  danger  may  be  the  reverse. 
Where  the  university  is  dependent  fur  funds  upon  legislative  favor  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  the  conduct  of  the  institution  has  been  affected  by  political 
considerations;  and  where  there  is  a  definite  governmental  policy  or  a  strong 
public  feeling  on  economic,  social,  or  political  que.stions,  the  menace  to  academic 
freedom  may  consist  in  the  repression  of  opinions  that  in  the  particular  political 
situation  are  deemed  ultraconservative  rather  than  ultraradical. 
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Although  the  fact  is  not  generally  recognized,  "  the  existence  in  a 
democracy  of  an  overwhelming  and  concentrated  public  opinion " 
may  also  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  real  liberty  of  the  indi- 
A'idual.  "An  inviolable  refuge  from  such  tyranny  should  be  found 
in  the  university.  It  should  be  an  intellectual  experiment  station, 
"where  new  ideas  may  germinate  and  where  their  fruit,  though  still 
distasteful  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  may  be  allowed  to  ripen 
until  finally,  perchance,  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  accepted  intel- 
lectual food  of  the  Nation  or  of  the  world." 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  report  to  imply  that  the 
university  teacher  is  to  be  subject  to  no  restraints  whatever.  "  The 
liberty  of  the  scholar  within  the  university  to  set  forth  his  conclu- 
sions, be  they  what  they  ma}'',  is  conditioned  by  their  being  conclu- 
sions gained  by  the  scholar's  method  and  held  in  a  scholar's  spirit; 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  the  fruits  of  competent  and  patient  and 
sincere  inquiry,  and  they  should  be  set  forth  with  dignity,  courtesy, 
and  temperateness  of  language."  Departures  from  the  requirements 
of  the  scientific  spirit  and  method  should  be  judged  by  members  of 
the  academic  profession  itself  and  not  bv  outsiders.  The  means  for 
providing  such  judicial  action  by  representatives  of  the  profession 
are  discussed  among  the  practical  proposals. 

Part  II  proposes  four  measures  to  be  adopted  by  universities  with  a 
view  to  preserving  academic  freedom,  protecting  governing  boards 
themselves,  and  bringing  into  the  academic  profession  men  of  ability 
and  strong  personality.    They  are,  reduced  to  lowest  terms : 

1.  Action  by  faculty  committees  on  reappointments. 

2.  Definition  of  tenure  of  ofllce,  in  order  tliat  tliere  may  be  at  every  institu- 
tion "  an  unequivocal  understanding  as  to  the  term  of  appointment ;  and  the 
tenure  of  professorships  and  associate  professorships,  and  all  positions  above 
the  grade  of  instructor  after  10  years  of  service,  should  be  permanent  (subject 
to  provisions  hereinafter  given  for  removal  upon  charges)." 

3.  Formulation  of  grounds  for  dismissal. 

4.  Judicial  hearings  before  dismissal.  "  Every  university  or  college  teacher 
should  be  entitled,  before  dismissal  or  demotion,  to  have  the  charges  against 
him  stated  in  writing  in  specific  terms  and  to  have  a  fair  trial  on  those  charges 
before  a  special  or  permanent  judicial  committee  chosen  by  the  faculty  senate 
or  council,  or  by  the  faculty  at  large." 

This  important  report  was  signed  by  13  of  the  committee  of  15  (2 
having  resigned  during  the  progress  of  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions), as  follows: 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.  chairman,  Columbia  University ;  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Cornell  University ;  James  Q.  Dealey,  Brown  University ;  Richard  T.  Ely,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Henry  W.  Faruam,  Yale  University;  Frank  A.  Fetter, 
Princeton  University ;  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  University ;  Charles  A. 
Kofoid,  University  of  California  ;  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
Frederick  W.  Padelford,  University  of  Washington;  Roscoe  Pound,  Harvard 
University;  Howard  C.  Warren,  Princeton  University;  Ulysses  G.  Weatherly, 
University  of  Indiana. 
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REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  OF  INQUIRY  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS. 

Special  conmiittees  to  investigate  alleaed  infringements  of  aca- 
demic freedom  at  the  I'niversity  of  Utah,  the  University  of  Montana, 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania 
were  appointed  during  the  first  year  of  the  association's  existence. 
The  report  on  conditions  at  the  University  of  Utah  was  published  in 
July,  1915.  and  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  issue  of  this  docu- 
ment (see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1915,  p.  161 
et  seq.).  At  a  meeting  of  the  association  in  December,  1915,  the 
reports  of  the  committees  on  the  incidents  at  the  universities  of 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  were  submitted,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary report  of  the  general  committee  on  academic  freedom  and  aca- 
demic tenure  on  the  case  of  Prof.  Willard  C.  Fisher,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  a  case  referred  to  the  general  committee  by  an  earlier 
committee  of  nine  from  the  American  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  and  the  American  Sociologi- 
cal Society.  (See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1915, 
p.  IGO  et  seq.)  All  three  of  these  reports  have  since  been  published 
by  the  association.^  The  capacity  of  the  association  to  deal  with 
matters  aft'ecting  the  welfare  of  its  own  members  in  a  judicial  man- 
ner, without  restraint,  and  with  perfect  fairness  toward  all  concerned 
is  conspicuously  demonstrated  in  these  documents.  Moreover,  its 
findings  and  suggestions  have  already  helped  to  bring  about  at  two 
institutions  radical  revisions  of  the  regulations  relating  to  profes- 
sorial tenure. 

THE  COLORADO  CASE. 

In  June,  1915,  Prof.  James  H.  Brewster,  Avho  had  been  a  teacher 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Colorado  during  the  year  1914-15,  and 
who  failed  of  reappointment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  charged  that 
"this  failure  to  reappoint,  in  view  of  the  admission  of  the  president 
of  the  university  that  Mr.  Brewster  had  performed  his  teaching 
duties  with  '  eminent  satisfaction,'  was  practically  a  dismissal ;  and 
that  '  the  only  causes  for  this  dismissal  are  the  facts  that  I  testified 
to  the  truth  before  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  (Dec.  7 
and  8,  1914),  and  that  I  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Miners'  Union 
before  a  congressional  committee  in  February  and  March,  1914 ' ". 
He  further  charged  that  on  ]May  7,  1915,  President  Farrand,  upon 
being  shown  a  telegram  from  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  requesting  Mr.  Brewster  to  come  to  Washington 
to  testify  again  before  the  commission,  stated  that  *'  if  he  complied 

1  The  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  Montana  case  was  not  ready  to  report  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting.  It  was  authorized  to  lay  its  report  when  finished  before  the  association  In 
print. 
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with  Chairman  Walsh's  request  his  connection  T\'ith  tlie  university 
must  cease  at  once — that  is,  before  the  expiration  of  the  then  current 
university  session."  In  an  open  letter  President  Farrand  denied  both 
charges  and  shortly  thereafter  requested  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  to  investigate  the  case.  A  summary  of  the 
committee's  findings,  somewhat  abridged,  follows: 

The  reason  actuating  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Colorado  *  *  * 
in  not  reappointing  Prof.  Brewster  *  *  *  was  not,  as  charged,  Prof. 
Brewster's  testimony  before  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  nor  his  utterances  or  opinions  on  industrial  questions  in  Colorado. 
On  the  contrary,  the  committee  is  satisfied  on  the  evidence  that  the  university 
authorities  liad  in  mind,  prior  to  the  original  appointment  of  Mr.  Brewster, 
a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  law  faculty  *  *  * ;  that  [his]  appoint- 
ment *  *  *  was  not  intended  to  be  renewed  or  extended  beyond  the  time 
when  payment  [of  a  certain]  bequest  should  make  the  reconstruction  possible; 
and  that  this  contingency  occurred  in  tlie  spring  of  1915.     *     *     * 

The  evidence  does  not  sustain  the  charge  that  President  Farrand  threatened 
Prof.  Brewster,  in  the  conversation  of  May  7,  1915,  with  dismissal.  *  *  * 
On  the  contrary,  *  *  *  ^he  evidence  distinctly  indicates  the  improbability 
that  such  a  threat  was  made. 

These  findings  involve  the  exoneration  of  the  authorities  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  from  any  charge  of  infringement  of  academic  freedom  in  their 
action  with  respect  to  Prof.  Brewster.  The  implied  intimation  of  President 
Farrand  in  tlie  conversation  of  I\Iay  7  that  permanent  members  of  the  Colorado 
faculty  do  not  in  his  opinion  have  full  liberty  in  the  performance  of  civic 
duties,  while  deplorable,  was  purely  inferential  and  apparently  unconscious. 
*  *  *  It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  true  attitude  of  President 
Farrand  was  expressed  in  December,  1914.  When  actually  called  upon  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  to  commit  an  infringement  of  academic  freedom,  under 
circumstances  that  would  have  clouded  the  vision  of  an  executive  who  might 
be  inclined  to  put  the  immediate  wants  of  his  institution  above  principles  of 
more  remote  value,  we  find  President  Farrand  firmly  acting  for  the  iiltimate 
welfare  of  the  university,  and  asserting  the  principle  that  the  conscientious 
utterances  of  a  university  professor  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  citizen  may  not  be  called  in  question  by  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  professionally  connected. 

The  committee  points  out  in  conclusion  that  a  rule  requiring  that 
teachers  whose  terms  are  about  to  expire  should  receive  definite  no- 
tice not  later  than  three  months  before  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
whether  their  appointment  is  to  be  renewed  would  have  saved  both 
the  university  and  Mr.  Brewster  embarrassment  and  possible  injury. 

THE  WESLEYAN  CASE. 

The  summary  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  the  resignation,  at 
the  request  of  the  president,  of  Prof.  Fisher,  of  "Wesleyan  University, 
in  1913,  was,  in  view  of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  case  was  first  publicly  discussed,  "  limited  to  a  statement  of  the 
position  taken  on  each  of  the  three  questions  of  major  importance." 
The  report  says  in  part: 
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1.  According  to  correspoiulenco  that  pulsed  botwoeu  I'resident  Sluuikliii  and 
Prof.  Fisher  the  ostensible  ground  upon  which  his  resignation  was  called  for 
was  an  utterance  incidentally  made  by  Prof.  Fisher  in  an  address,  not  intended 
for  publication,  before  a  nuMi's  literary  club  at  Hartford.  Conn.  In  this  ad- 
dress certain  opinions  regarding  church  going  and  Sunday  observance  were  ex- 
presseil.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ground  upon  which  Prof. 
Fisher's  removal  was  ollicially  based  was  inadequate.     *     *     * 

2.  If  the  ostensible  ground  of  Prof.  Fisher's  dismissal  was  not  the  real  ground, 
if  it  was  made  an  occasion  for  dismissing  a  man  objectionable  to  president  or 
trustees  or  benefactors  of  the  imiversity  for  reasons  other  than  the  one  alleged, 
this  conuuittee  regards  the  procedure  as  objectionable.     *     *     * 

If  such  a  method  of  college  government  goes  unchallenged  as  a  precedent, 
there  can  be  no  guaranty  of  ordinary  personal  liberty  in  thought  and  expression 
or  of  security  of  tenure  for  any  scientific  or  economic  teacher.  We  can  not  too 
earnestly  insist  that  the  dismissal  of  a  college  or  imiversity  professor  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  fraidv  and  straightforward  statement  of  the  actual  reasons 
therefor  and  by  full  opportunity  for  inquiry  by  all  legitimately  interested  par- 
ties.    *     *     * 

3.  The  committee  regi'ets  that  Prof.  Fisher  so  readily  tendered  his  resignation 
upon  the  demand  of  President  Slianklin,  based,  as  that  demand  officially  was, 
upon  manifestly  insufficient  and  inadmissible  grounds.  The  committee  expresses 
the  hope  that  in  future  both  professors  and  university  administrative  authori- 
ties will  realize,  and  in  their  actions  acknowledge,  the  importance  of  full  inves- 
tigation, with  ultimate  publicity  in  view,  of  every  case  of  dismissal  or  enforced 
resignation  in  which  the  question  of  academic  freedom  may  be  raised. 

THE  NEARING  CASE. 

Probably  no  other  case  of  the  alleged  infringement  of  academic 
freedom  has  attracted  such  widespread  interest  and  has  given  rise  to 
such  prolonged  and  heated  controversy  in  the  public  prints  as  has 
the  case  of  Prof.  Scott  Xearing,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was,  contrary 
to  all  expectation  and  precedent,  not  renewed  in  the  spring  of  1915. 
The  facts,  as  far  as  they  were  then  obtainable,  were  stated  in  the 
commissioner's  report  for  1915,  page  105  et  seq.  The  commonly  as- 
sumed cause  of  Dr.  Xearing's  virtual  dismissal  and  the  attitude  of 
various  meml^ers  of  the  university  board  of  trustees  and  of  groups  of 
alumni  toward  the  questions  at  issue  were  also  indicated.  A  very 
brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  of  the 
American  Association  of  XTniversity  Professors  therefore  is  sufficient 
to  complete,  for  the  purpo.ses  of  these  reports,  the  record  of  this  inci- 
dent.    This  summary  follow;- : 

I.  As  to  the  procedure  followed  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  its  action  with 
reference  to  this  member  of  the  university  faculty,  the  following  facts  are 
established : 

1.  The  position  held  by  Dr.  Nearing  was  one  carrying  a  definite  presumption 
of  reappointment  in  case  of  sati-sfactory  service. 

2.  It  was  duly  made  known  to  tlie  boartl  of  trustees  by  the  department  of 
economics  and  by  the  dean  of  the  Wharton  School  that  Dr.  Nearing's  service 
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was  regarded  as  satisfactory ;  and  he  was  expressly  recommended  for  reap- 
pointment. The  board  was  also  informed  by  the  dean  that  this  recommenda- 
tion had  the  substantial  support  of  the  Wharton  School  faculty. 

3.  This  recommendation  of  the  qualified  representatives  of  tlie  educational 
staff  of  the  Wharton  School  was  rejected  by  the  board  of  trustees  on  June  14 
without  further  consultation  with  those  representatives,  without  reference  of 
the  case  for  judicial  inquiry  to  any  faculty  committee,  and  (originally)  without 
assignment  of  reason. 

4.  The  board's  own  action  on  June  14  was  not  judicial  in  character.  No 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  the  charges  or  criticisms  made  against  him  was 
afforded  Dr.  Nearing;  nor  did  the  board  conduct  any  inquiry  on  its  own 
account  to  ascertain  whether  the  iDersons  outside  the  university,  by  whose 
criticisms  the  board  declares  its  action  to  have  been  determined,  had  been 
correctly  informed  as  to  Dr.  hearing's  utterances  or  had  correctly  understood 
them,  or  whether  their  criticisms  were,  in  fact,  justified  by  the  authentic 
language  of  tlie  utterances  in  question. 

The  committee  holds  that  such  procedure  provides  no  proper  safeguard  for 
academic  freedom ;  that  it  gives  the  individual  academic  teacher  no  adequate 
security  against  substantial  injustice ;  and  that  it  secures  to  the  faculty  or  its 
representatives  no  sufficient  voice  in  relation  to  questions  of  reappointment 
and  removal. 

II.  As  to  the  grounds  or  causes  of  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
refusing  Dr.  Nearing  reappointment,  the  two  following  facts  are  established 
and  appear  to  the  committee  decisive : 

1.  The  only  statement  of  reasons  which  the  board  as  a  whole  has  officially 
given  declares  this  action  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  attitude  taken 
toward  Dr.  Nearing  by  persons  outside  the  board,  including  some  who  knew 
him  only  by  his  public  utterances. 

2.  The  most  important  representatives  of  such  an  attitude  of  disapproval 
and  antagonism  toward  Dr.  Nearing  were  a  group  of  alumni  of  conservative 
views,  whose  criticisms  had  been  repeatedly  voiced  in  the  Alumni  Register 
and  in  the  reports  of  the  alumni  committee  on  the  Wharton  School.  The  ob- 
jections of  these  as  of  certain  other  known  critics  of  Dr.  Nearing  were  ex- 
pressly based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  character  of  his  economic  opinions 
and  the  content  of  his  utterances  upon  social  questions. 

The  committee  is  accordingly  compelled  to  conclude  that  at  least  a  con- 
tributory cause  of  Dr.  Nearing's  removal  was  the  opposition  of  certain  persons 
outside  the  university  to  the  views,  upon  questions  within  his  owti  field  of 
study,  expressed  by  him  in  his  extra-mural  addresses. 

It  concludes: 

Removal  or  refusal  of  appointment  wholly  or  partly  upon  such  a  ground, 
without  judicial  inquiry  by  any  committee  of  fellow  economists  -or  other 
scholars,  the  committee  can  only  regard  as  an  infringement  of  academic 
freedom. 

THE  NEW  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  incident,  otherwise  regrettable,  has  apparently  led  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  alter  the  regulations  previously 
in  force  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  teaching  positions  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  dismissal  of  professors.  Indeed,  evidence  is  not  want- 
ing that  the  activities  of  the  Association  of  University  Professors 
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may  have  had  inihionco  in  the  decibit)n  of  the  board  to  take  this  step. 
Altliough  the  new  rogidations  do  not  coincide  with  the  association's 
'•practical  proposals"'  (see  p.  55) — in  fact,  were  adopted  before  the 
association's  connnittee  made  its  report — nevertheless  the}^  represent 
a  conscientious  effort  to  attain  substantially  the  same  ends.  In  view 
of  their  very  cfreat  significance  in  the  evolution  of  a  just  and  efficient 
method  of  university  government  in  the  I'nited  States,  these  new 
statutes  are  given  here  with  only  slight  abridgment. 

(1)  Thero  shall  be  four  grades  in  the  teaching  staff:    (a)   Professor;    (?>) 
assistant  professor ;  (c)  instructor;  ((/)  assistant. 

(2)  Before  any  reappointments  or  promotions  of  members  of  the  teaching- 
staff  shall  be  made,  the  trustees  shall  request  the  group  of  instruction  of  which 
the  appointee  is,  or  is  to  become,  a  menil)er  to  make  a  recommendation.  The 
recommendation  shall  be  given  careful  consideration  by  the  trustees,  and,  if 
approved  by  the  provost  and  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  be  followed.  In  the 
event  of  the  nonapproval  of  any  such  recommendation,  or  in  the  event  that  no 
reconnnenilation  shall  lie  made,  the  provost  and  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
proceed  to  make  such  reappointments  or  promotions  as  their  judgment  ap- 
proves. In  all  cases  in  which  the  board  of  trustees  shall  feel  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  university,  they  shall  in  like  manner  request  the  advice  of  the  proper 
group  of  instruction  in  reference  to  original  appointments.     *     *     * 

(3)  A  professor  shall  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term. 

(4)  An  assistant  professor  shall  receive  a  first  appointment  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Subsequent  reappointments  shall  be  for  the  terms  of  five  years 
each. 

(5)  Instructors  and  assistants  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

(6)  The  foregoing  appointments  shall  respectively  cease  at  the  expiration  of 
the  several  terms  mentioned,  unless  notice  of  renewal  shall  have  been  given  by 
the  provost  in  writing,  in  case  of  instructors  and  assistants,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  April  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
appointment  was  made,  and  in  the  case  of  an  assistant  professor,  at  least  one 
academic  year  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  appointment  or 
reappointment  was  made.  In  the  event  of  a  decision  by  the  trustees  not  to- 
continue  an  appointment  or  reappointment  of  an  assistant  professor,  or  to  re- 
move the  professor  or  assistant  professor  as  hereinafter  provided  in  paragraph  7, 
leave  of  absence  may  be  given  to  such  professor  or  assistant  professor  by  the 
trustees  for  one  year  with  full  salary.  All  appointments  are  subject  to  the 
regulation  covering  the  retiring  age. 

(7)  A  professor  shall  be  removed,  an  assistant  professor  removed  or  refused 
reappointment  by  the  board  of  trustees,  only  after  a  conference  between  a 
committee  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  faculties  in  the 
university  (such  representative  being  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  which  the  repre- 
.sentative  is  a  member),  and  a  committee  of  equal  number  from  the  board  of 
trustees,  at  which  conference  the  provost  shall  preside,  and  upon  a  report  of 
such  conference  to  the  board  of  trustees,  for  consideration  and  action  by  them. 
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